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THE HEART OF A MAN, sy E tis Parker BuTLer 


With Pictures by Emitie Benson Knipe 


KNEW him for many years—this 

lover of fair women, this bold and 

fickle trifler with hearts—and we 
were good friends, as friendships go, 
but he left me one day never to return, 
and without so much as saying ‘‘by your 
leave.’’ I remember quite well the day 
he departed, and I was pleased enough 
to be rid of him then, but often now, 
when the world crowds hard upon me, 
I long to have him back again, for he 
was light of heart and he knew how to 
bring the laughter to my eyes, and the 
ready tears, too. And now I can only 
laugh as tired men laugh, and my tears 
are few and bitter. 

Oh, he was a jolly rake, this fellow, 
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a very Ariel of Love! A Bacchus for 
Kisses! An Argus for Love-looks! A 
born lover, forsooth! Even before he 
could toddle across the floor on his 
chubby legs he practiced the wiles of a 
lover, and lavished his love glances and 
pretty tricks on one old enough to be 
his mother, snuggling his curly head 
against her breast and touching her lips 
and cheeks and eyes with his soft hands. 
Or, again, he would reach up and crowd 
kisses upon her face and neck. And 
she, who was old enough to have out- 
grown such flirtations, urged him on. 
But I shall not blame her, for love ex- 
cuses much and, after all, she was his 
mother. 
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About the time 





he first donned the distinctive garb of a man. 
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I do not mean to claim for him a 
heart differing from the hearts of other 
men. I have studied him deeply, in 
retrospect, since I decided to chronicle 
his love affairs, and I do not intend 
to praise or to blame him. He loved 
—persistently, frequently—but if he 
hid his deeper feelings beneath a froth 
of playfulness, it was because this heart 
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of his was tender and feared rebuffs. 
He had good reason to know the pangs 
of one who has proffered his heart only 
to have it scorned. It was his earliest 
lesson in the ways of women. It was 
about the time he ‘first donned the dis- 
tinctive garb of a man, and it was at the 
seaside. 


Why is it that a man’s first love is 

















Some of the fair creatures he adored. 








given to a woman whose years exceed 
his own? Genevieve was at least twice 
his age, but he loved her at first sight 
—travenously. He was a thoughtless 
fellow in those days, and to love, with 
him, was to seek to possess. He rushed 
upon her, casting away his calmer 
senses, and threw his arms about her 
neck in an ecstacy of affection, regard- 


less that he had never been introduced, 
regardless that another was her ‘‘ beau,” 
regardless that she was building a mas- 


terpiece of sand work. He placed one 
foot on the house of sand and the other 
on her dress and kissed her vehemently. 
Oh, woman! woman! What love you 
throw away! Shespurned him. She 
grasped him by the shoulders and threw 





Under the promise of eternal secrecy. 





him down, and cried, ‘‘ You are a bad, 
bad boy!’’ and he, poor fellow, cast 
himself upon his face and wept. 

Shall I tell all his love affairs? Bet- 
ter let them rest. Some of the fair 
creatures he adored during those years 
are wives now, and husbands are jeal- 
ous. ‘There were kisses—love kisses— 
stolen from his sweetheart before the 


very eyes of their companions, who im- 
agined it was a mere harmless ‘‘ kissing 
game,’’ and did not guess the joy he 
felt nor fathom the guile that made 
him kiss every other girl in the cir- 
cle before he chose the one he really 


wished to kiss. And, oh! the joy 
when She ran screaming from him, to 
be pursued, and when She fought when 








About that time he acquired the dislike for bathing that clung to him. 
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caught—for then he knew she wanted 
to be kissed ! 

There was one brown-haired sweet- 
heart who lived in the land of faery, 
and-who led him, wide-eyed and half 
afraid, to the fairy realm in the pasture 
hack of the red barn, and then cast him 
aside because he could not see the fairies 
that she said she saw. She could not 
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understand that men were made for 
sterner things—for fighting Indians and 
a bold Swiss Family Robinson life. 
Misunderstanding, yes, and deceit, 
these are’ the portion of the heart of 
a man. For was there not the one with 
honest blue eyes to whom he gave his 
heart, and, under promise of eternal 
secrecy, showed the robin’s nest, only 





Going to school under the umbrella of your rival, 


to find the secret betrayed the moment 
his back was turned? 

Love is sweet, but there are moments 
of the deepest pain. His love for his 
cousin was sweet, for he had her much 
to himself when she visited his house, 
but, oh! the humiliation and disgrace 
of having to bathe and be combed be- 
fore her! A man’s heart revolts at 
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that. I think it was about that time 
that he acquired the dislike for bathing 
that clung to him as long as I knew 
him. Nor is it soothing to see the one 
to whom you would gladly give up your 
last long slate pencil going to school 
under the umbrella of your rival. 

I remember one sweetheart he had 
who was sworn to marry him. Kate 





it was only right to invite him to join in building a fort 
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was wealthy, he knew, because her 
father kept two horses, but he did not 


care for that. He cared for her snap- 
ping black eyes and the manner in 
which she could tuck her skirts about 
her knees and swing, head downward, 
from a trapeze on which he could only 
hang by his hands. The first time he 
saw her do this ‘‘circus act’’ he felt she 


must be his forever. It was a feeling 
of pride, perhaps, that led him to pro- 
pose marriage. He knew that his fel- 
lows would burn with envy when he 
showed them his wife. He had vague 
notions of dressing her in spangles and 
gauze after they were wed, like a queen 
of a won.an he had seen at the real cir- 
cus. He gave up Dorothy for this 
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acrobat, and Dorothy cried because he 
had deserted her; but Dorothy was 
only sweet, and not an acrobat. 

But he did not marry Kate. There 
was a long steep terrace, and one day 
she pushed him down it, and he fell, 
bruised and weeping, against the fence 
at the bottom, and when he tried to 
scale the heights above him, she pushed 
him back again and again, laughing at 
his tears and mocking him until his ad- 
miration was swallowed up by his rage, 
and he remembered Dorothy as he had 
seen her last, pensive and fair, looking 
wistfully upon him as he played in the 
early moonlight before her window and 
he longed to go back to her, but he 
could not, for Dorothy was sick and 
could see no one. It was early fall 
when she died, and for weeks he re- 
membered her as he had seen her last at 
the window. He was faithful to her a 
long, long time, and carried a keepsake 
in his pocket at which he often looked, 
and he felt he could never again be any- 
one’s ‘‘ beau.’’ 

His heart was weary of love, and his 
limbs ached with growing pains. He 
went much with the other men of his 
age and learned to smoke cornsilk and 
cigarettes. For the first time in his 
life he had no sweetheart, and he wanted 
none. He decided that he would never 
marry. He would wait uutil he met 
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Dorothy and then he would explain 
how he had come to desert her, aid 
would beg her pardon, and she would 
tell him that he was the only boy she 
had ever cared anything about, and they 
would be very happy, up there. 

Then the new family moved into the 
vacant house across the street. There 
was one boy in the new family and he 
was strange in the town, and stood 
diffidently watching the other boys play. 
It was only right that this friend of 
mine should show some courtesy to the 
stranger, and invite him to join in build- 
ing a snow fort. There were two sisters 
of the strange boy, and one was tall and 
fair, with golden hair and blue eyes, and 
a sweet seriousness that made one’s heart 
beat faster. That day he gave her 
brother his new pocket knife, and it was 
but a few days after that he carried her 
books on the way to school. 

Was he faithful to her, this reckless 
lover? That I shall not tell, for he 
went away before long, never to return. 
I remember quite well the day he de- 
parted. It was the day I donned my 
first long trousers. He was with me in 
the morning, and in the evening he was 
gone—and no one can bring him back, 
—My Childhood Self. But if he carried 
with him my happiest days, I cannot 
complain, for he left me the heart of a 
man. 








THE KING OF THE NORTHERN SLOPE 


By EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


could not have seen but which, 

even at night, was visible to the 
kind that dwell in the hills, a long, 
lithe object passed swiftly and without 
noise. It was down a knob-slope, in a 
diagonal course, the object came, and 
the night was only star-bright for the 
moon was late in coming. This quiet 
figure, which glided serpent-like on its 
way, was about three feet in length ; 
its slender, round body was covered 
with short, thick hair, drab and mottled 
brown in color, and had only a stump 
of a tail about three inches long. The 
head was bullet-round, the short, stub- 
by ears pricked and alert, and the nose 
muscles distended and twitched with 
every cautious step. The padded feet 
of this night rambler were almost as 
noiseless as the star-rays’ fall. Scarce- 
ly a leaf was overturned, scarcely a dead 
twig snapped. His body, curving sin- 
uously, would not have brushed an ant 
from the stem of a sapling. The King 
of the Northern Slope was hungry, and 
his present errand was to the sheepfold 
or pig sty of the nearest farmer. 

He was the biggest wild-cat in that 
part of the country, and his reign on 
the northern slope was respected and 
acknowledged by all the four-footed 
things that harbored and hunted in the 
hills. ‘The mountains far eastward had 
dwindled away here to a chain of knobs, 
bisecting the country from east to west. 
Miniature mountains they were, indeed; 
wooded, rocky, untillable and lonely. 
Wild-cats, foxes and the smaller gentry 
of the forest, squirrels, raccoons and 
opossums, lived and throve upon 
this chain of knobs. But gradually 
those that had lived on the northern 


A LONG a path which a man’s eve 


slope went over the crest to the other 
side, and left the field to the undisputed 
possession of the big cat, who did not 
care to have his preserves poached upon 
by the rag-tags and bob-tails of crea- 
tion. Once a year he would go quest- 
ing for a mate, boldly invading the 
southern side of the range, and not com- 
ing back until he had found the lady of 
his choice. Then after awhile a brood 
of whelps would be born in the secret 
lair of the king, and when these were 
scarcely able to fall about the floor of 
their birth-place in play, and bite at 
each other’s sawed-off tails, the King 
would, one fine day, hustle them and 
their mother, his erstwhile bride, out 
of his home and over the crest of the 
range, to fare good or ill, as luck would 
send. At least this was the story that 
the human-people told, and this much 
goes to support the tale, that, whereas 
those farmers living beyond the line of 
knobs to the southward lost but few 
hogs from nocturnal depredations, 
those living to the north were in nightly 
fear that morning would show a trail of 
blood from barnyard or pen. And the 
men-people had sat together night after 
night in council, with heads bobbing 
and tongues wagging, trying to evolve 
aplan whereby to capture or destroy 
this scourge of their fields and pastures. 
But they had failed. The truest-nosed 
hounds of the various packs scattered 
around could not keep his trail, but 
would lose the scent and return crest- 
fallen and shame-faced. He was never 
seen within gun-shot, and they could 
not find his lair. But one thing they 
knew—that nothing else ran at night 
on the northern slope. 

Picking his way as daintily as a satin- 





With one gigantic leap. 





The King of the Northern Slope. 


shod Miss tips across a dirty street from 
carriage door to house door, the King 
pursued his diagonal course, which 
would eventually bring him to a field 
adjoining the garden of a farm house. 
He had but little more than half com- 
pleted his journey, when to his quick 
ears came a sharp snap, and something 
struck him smartly on the back just 
behind his shoulders. He bared his 
teeth with a low growl of wrath, and 
smote back blindly with one paw, which 
was rimmed with five curving claws 
unsheathed with lightning swiftness. 
At the same time there came the sound 
of huge wings beating the air to bear a 
heavy body up, and a hoot-owl labor- 
iously made his way through the trees, 
his perch, a dead limb, having at last 
broken beneath his weight. Low on 
the ground two fiery eyes glared up in 
savage hate; then the long, white claws 
slowly drew back out of sight and the 
cushioned feet moved on again. 

It had been a long and hard winter 
for the King, and the spring had been 
slow in coming. ‘There had been days 
when he could not leave his den ; when 
the leaden clouds had unburdened 
themselves for hours at a time, and the 
snow had piled up, up, up over the 
very door of his home, and all familiar 
landmarks were obliterated. Then he 
must needs chafe inside his hiding-place, 
and when hunger seized him the cold 
nipped him the harder, and it was a bit- 
ter battle to keep them both off. But 
his fur had grown heavy and thick, and 
he could curl up and sleep and forget 
that his stomach was gnawing within 
him. He had lived through too many 
winters and seen too many snows to 
venture out. For tracks can be seen 
by the men-people, and then it would 
be all over with him, for they would 
come and smoke him out. Once be- 
fore, when he was younger, his life had 
been thus jeopardized and it was only 
by finding another exit far off from the 
one where his enemies sat waiting that 
he escaped. The winter just passed 
had seen his endurance tested to the ut- 
most. ‘Tortured by starvation, he had 
at last determined to scout around on 
the top of the knob, when the half-cov- 
ered entrance to his den was darkened 
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and a striped-tail raccoon came ambling 
in. One swift blow and then the King 
feasted royally, although his victim was 
old and bony and had but little blood 
in his carcass. But this stayed his 
craving maw for a few days longer, and 
then he crunched the dry bones and 
licked the snow in lieu of water and 
waited for athaw. It came at last, and 
the prisoned King sat just within his 
door and watched the snow disappear 
with gloating eyes. But even then 
there was danger in every step he took, 
for the soaked ground caught and held 
the scent of his tracks, and there were 
ever roaming the hills in search of him 
those lop-eared, thin-flanked, tireless 
hounds, the only four-footed things in 
all his kingdom that he feared. And 
they never came alone to do him fair 
battle, but always in overpowering 
numbers with hereditary hate in their 
hearts. And so it was incumbent upon 
him to employ flight and wily wood- 
craft when dealing with these arch en- 
emies, and such had been his cunning 
that he had always fooled them and 
shaken them from his tracks ere he crept 
tired, yet victorious, into his hidden 
chamber to rest. 

The phantom-like figure trailing its 
way down the knob slope reached the 
timber line without let or hindrance 
save the single exception which we 
have seen. His back was still beset 
by occasional sharp pains where the 
limb had struck, and this fact did not 
heighten the quality of mercy in his 
heart, if, indeed, such a thing abode 
there. He halted for a moment on the 
edge of the cleared ground before trust- 
ing himself to the open, and looked and 
listened with painful intentness ; then 
a slender red tongue leaped from his 
mouth and swept his chops hungrily, 
for a peculiar odor was wafted to his 
nostrils across the field—it came from 
the backs of a bunch of sleeping shotes 
in a far-off corner of the barnyard. 
Discretion immediately gave place to 
the unsatisfied hunger of many days 
and the insatiable lust for blood. 
With swift bounds the King advanced 
across the field, which had been sown 
in wheat the fall before, and was 
now totally bare of vegetation. He 
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reached the rail fence enclosing the 
garden and skirted it warily, every nerve 
keyed to its highest tension, for not a 
hundred feet away were the pack, 
sleeping the light dog-sleep under and 
about the house of their master, and 
they had been taught from puppyhood 
—nay, for generations even—to rouse 
and give chase at the wild-cat smell. 
The King knew this, but he had dared 
the same thing before, and carried off a 
prize while the guardians of the flock 
slept. The mottled shape moved on 
with soundless steps, and in the shadow 
of the barn it stopped. But it was only 
to glance about to see that everything 
was still, and that none of his blood- 
enemies had scented him in their slum- 
bers. Again he moved forward—to stop 
rigidly. A fat fowl was roosting on the 
top of a stake in the fence corner three 
feet from him. This was more delicate 
than hog meat, but there was less of it, 
and the marauder was half starved—he 
felt that he could have eaten a full-grown 
ox, and then slept peacefully. So the 
big rooster dreamed on, not knowing 
how narrowly he had escaped, and the 
sly cat resumed his creeping journey. 
His trained and faultless nostrils had 
already located the exact whereabouts 
of his prey, and in a few moments he 
was as close as he dared to go until the 
final move. 

The fence was high and the rails were 
placed too closely for even his sleek 
body to squeeze through a crack. He 
could see the half-grown shotes in the 
corner, sleeping huddled together. They 
were very still. At times one would 
flick an ear; another would give a spas- 
modic kick at some tormenting flea, 
and a third would ‘‘ Ugh! Ugh!’’ 
drowsily, and relapse into unconscious- 
ness. It was easy game for an old 
hunter—and how juicy their sides looked 
in the starlight! But the King had 
hoped for a crack through which to 
crawl. True, it would be no effort for 
him to scale the highest fence ever built, 
but top rails have a way of falling off 
with a terrible clatter, and sometimes, 
if the spoil be very heavy, it is not 
such an easy matter to get back over 
the fence to freedom. In the midst of 
his cogitations a light wind sprang up, 
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and he noted with dismay that it blew 
from him straight to the house-yard 
—to the keen nostrils of the dog-pack. 
Indecision vanished. With eyes glow- 
ing like sulphurous coals he crouched 
low, and swiftly inched his hind feet 
and haunches up under his belly. But 
the semi-darkness deceived him, and he 
miscalculated the distance. The spring 
was too strong, and he clutched wildly 
at the top rail as he passed over, only 
to drag it crashing from its place. With 
a quickness found only in the tribe to 
which he belonged, the great cat 
touched the ground only to rise in an- 
other leap which landed him in the 
midst of the half-awakened and dazed 
pigs. The deadly claws were bare, and 
they ripped at the throat of a victim as 
the wicked teeth closed upon its neck 
and snapped the vertebra. With the 
gush of hot blood in his face and the 
smell of it deluging his nostrils, caution 
and secrecy took wing, and the King 
stopped long enough to throw back his 
head and give one terrifying scream of 
victory. Then he seized the limp form 
before him in his powerful jaws and 
with one gigantic bound cleared the 
barrier before him and was gone. 

Almost instantly another sound went 
up to the listening stars; the full- 
throated bay of alarm from the gaunt 
leader of the dog-pack. Then over the 
yard fence brownshadows flitted; singly, 
and in pairs, and a score of swift feet 
passed hither and thither while sniffing 
noses searched for the trail. They found 
the place of the slaughter, and the 
tracks of the bold marauder smelled 
fresh and strong. ‘Then for a time the 
circling forms were baffled. But quickly 
one, leaner and wirier than the rest, 
had wriggled through the fence, and his 
keen-voiced, excited yelp announced 
that the trail had been found again. 
Leaping, climbing, crawling, the whole 
pack were soon over, and with waving 
tails and deep-mouthed cries took up 
the pursuit. It was not the first time 
that they had followed the King of the 
Northern Slope, but now he was close 
at hand, for his tracks were hot in the 
soft soil of the wheatfield. 

The wild-cat had barely reached the 
timber line when his pursuers took up 





Sheer over the cliff, with a howl of dismay 
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his trail in earnest. His progress across 
the field had been slow, for the ground 
was yielding, and the burden which he 
carried was almost half as large as him- 
self. For a while heran parallel to the 
open, husbanding his strength for great- 
er need, then took acourse up the knob 
side directly opposite the way he had 
come and away from his lair. He 
heard the dog-pack after him ; he heard 
them change their course at the timber 
line, and he knew that they were not to 
be lost by any simple ruse. Theenmity 
of years was in their hearts and their 
teeth were whetted for his death. And 
they were drawing nearerevery moment, 
for they were fleet of foot and had 
nothing to hold them back. The dead 
weight in his vise-like teeth dragged 
at his neck, and as he ran the King 
made up his mind. He must leave his 
prize if he would escape, for they 
were running two yards to his one. 
He stopped for the shortest instant 
by the side of a fallen tree, thrust 
his muzzle into the torn neck of 
his kill and drank of the blood, then, 
relieved of his load, he sped up the hill 
with long, quick bounds. His enemies 
were pressing him hard. He could 
hear them crashing through the twigs 
and bushes, and their short, sharp cries 
told him that they were straining every 
muscle to overtake him. No matter, 
they had done it before, and he was 
ahead of them now and still King of 
the Northern Slope. Nearer and nearer 
the top of the knob they came, and the 
cat redoubled his efforts, for a cunning 
scheme had crept into his subtle brain. 
He reached the crest twenty yards in 
advance of the closest hound, dashed 
across a small plateau terminating in a 
cliff, then swerved to the left, and was 
lost to sight as the pack came panting 
on his heels with their noses close to 
earth. Thelead hound went sheer over 
the cliff with a howl of dismay; the 
one immediately behind him braced his 
forelegs and plowed two furrows in the 
leafy loam, stopping with his dripping 
tongue hanging over the chasm. In 
the momentary confusion which fol- 
lowed the hunted gained twenty more 
yards, and then the chase swept on again 
hotter than before. Along the crest of 
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the range the King led them, his eye: 
glowing like twin headlights and hi, 
muscles playing free and strong unde 
his loose skin. But his strength was 
leaving him. The long winter fasts, 
together with the weight which he ha 
carried that night for the first mile o: 
his flight, combined to weaken that 
tenacious strength which was his birth- 
right. His blood enemies were fresh 
from sleep and strong from food, and 
their tireless limbs were gradually over- 
taking him. He did not know how 
desperately near they were till the sharp 
clicking of teeth at his hindquarters 
told him that the chase was nearly done. 
There was one alternative now—the 
last, and he took it. Before him rose a 
large oak tree. Gathering his spent 
energies he leaped upon it, ran half way 
up the trunk, then crouched on a limb 
with the breath rasping in his throat and 
a dreadful aching in his strained lungs. 
It had been a long, hard race, and 
he was only half a victor. For beneath 
him was the pack gnawing at the bark 
in blind frenzy, or patroling the trees 
with lugubrious howls expressive of 
baffled hate. Throughout the long 
hours of the spring night they remained 
thus—the Kinga prisoner in his tower, 
his captors keeping sleepless guard be- 
low. All knew what the end would be. 
Especially did the silent figure in the 
tree think on what the dawn would bring. 
There was no escape, but there were two 
deaths—the one fighting, the other 
to be shot down like a skulking 
fox or a cringing opossum. But life 
was sweet to the big wild-cat, and as 
the slow dawn broke it seemed that the 
balsam of the forest had never come so 
sweet to his nostrils, and he could feel 
the old-time vigor coursing through his 
rested limbs. He placed his bullet head 
on his paws, and looked down. Through 
the misty vapor of early morning he 
could see them, ten in number, keeping 
wide-eyed watch over him who had so 
long eluded their best efforts. They had 
been quiet towards morning, but none 
of them had slept. Now one lifted up 
his head and sent forth his battle-call 
of victory. Others joined in, and just 
as the sun was beginning to peep over 
the edge of the world the answer came 
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One last, awful cry 


—a fox-horn sounded not far away. 
The men-people were coming, and there 
were two deaths. There was no need 
to wait. No two-footed animal should 
stand laughing by and see him perish. 
Let the four-footed kind wreak his death; 
but he would not die alone. 

Swiftly he raised himself and walked 
along the limb for a few inches. Then 
he lifted his back into an arch, reversed 
his fur so that he looked like a great 
brown ball, and sent forth one last, 
awful cry, which echoed far and wide 
over the knob-range and over the low- 
lands, causing the hate-eager hounds to 
involuntarily draw back in their tracks, 
and sending a shiver of fearto the hearts 
of the denizens of the southern slope. 
Then he launched his body in mid-air, 
straight at the leader of the dog-pack. 


The wily hound drew back, and the 
wild-cat struck the earth. They were 
on him before he could ljft his paws 
from the shock of the fall. Yet he shook 
them off bravely and gave blow 
for blow, and in a second the curving 
white claws were dripping red drops. 
The pack leader held off for a time, for 
he was old in war. But when the right 
moment came he rushed in for the 
throat-hold—and got it. Then there 
was a confused medley of legs, tails, 
teeth, claws, hair and blood, all in a 
writhing heap. When order was evolved 
from this chaos, two hounds were 
dead, two limped on three legs, an- 
other had but one ear, and not one 
of the pack had a whole skin. And 
in their midst was a shapeless, lifeless 
ball of mottled brown. 











The.. War. ForThe .-Range 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


IDING one day under the untem- 
R pered sun of the desert in our 
arid West, the writer came sud- 

denly on a little pile of heaped-up bould- 
ers. The cow-puncher beside him 
jerked an elbow toward it and explained 
‘‘ Where ‘Chapo’ sleeps.” 


grimly : 
Then, in three sentences, out came the 
story. The little Mexican had paid for- 
feit with his life for ascrupulous loyalty 


to his employer’s interest. He had 
‘* died with his boots on ”’ to the sound 
of snapping revolver and cracking 
Winchester. Near him lie scattered 
the bleaching bones of a dozen cattle, 
and in the next arroyo are huddled 
what remains of a flock of sheep. To- 
gether these three exhibits offer a mute 
testimony to the fact that sheep and 
cattle cannot exist on the open range 
side by side. 

In pioneer days the interests of sheep 
and cattle men did not conflict. Set- 
tlers were few, and the range was large 
enough for both. But this is no longer 
true. Throughout a large part of the 
West the cattle business is, so far as the 
open range goes, a ruined industry, and 
even in many more fortunate localities 
the cowmen are fighting desperately for 
a business existence. To understand 
how this has come about it is necessary 
to appreciate the changed conditions that 
obtain now from those of thirty years 
ago. Then the star of the cattleman 
was in the ascendant. He was in the 


heyday of his glory. His cattle roamed 
over vast plains and fattened on the 
succulent grass at small expense to him. 
His reckless cow-punchers drove vast 
herds to market annually and made such 
towns as Abilene and Dodge City pos- 
sible. The cowman and his vagueros 
rode herd, kings of the range beyond 
dispute. 

But all this has changed. One source 
of immense trouble to the cattleman 
has been the calf thief. Many a large 
‘outfit’? has gone out of business on 
account of the ‘‘rustler.’’ Where cow 
herders have to ride the range for fifty 
or seventy-five miles they are likely to 
be forestalled in branding a calf by some 
vigilant rustler whose little mountain 
ranch is near the usual grazing place of 
a bunch of cattle. Or very possibly 
the puncher for the big 3C ranch has 
caught and branded the calf with its 
proper mark; and when many months 
later he rides on a yearling branded 
BOB he has no means of knowing that 
the owner of the latter brand has deftly 
touched up the 3C with a running iron 
by the artistic addition of two strokes 
and an added letter. It may be stated 
parenthetically in passing that morethan 
one large ‘‘ outfit’’ of to-day got its 
start entirely from ‘‘rustled’’ cattle. 
In the more arid Southwest rustling is 
not so common because most of the 
water is pumped and cattle get into the 
habit of coming home often to drink 
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and can be watched more closely, but 
even there it is a factor of no slight im- 
portance. 

The small rancher has now pushed his 
way into the remotest section of the 
country and taken up here and there 
the irrigable land for farming purposes. 
His fences have risen to block the open 
range. Year by year the unfenced do- 
main has. grown more restricted till 
there remain only the government re- 
serves and such lands as are too arid or 
too rough for cultivation. The grazing 
lands, still immense according to east- 
ern standards, have become constricted. 
The range was already overstocked with 
cattle, some time ago, to the detriment 
of the grass and the fillaree, and years 
of protracted drought throughout the 
southwest added to the hardships of the 
cattlemen. Then grew imminent a dan- 
ger to the cattle industry more porten- 
tous of disaster than rustling, disease, 
overstocking or drought. Mary’s little 
lamb had come bleating across the desert. 

Twenty-five years ago mutton was 
not eaten in this country to any extent. 
There was no demand for sheep except 
for their wool, and owing to tariff condi- 
tions Argentine wool, which is of the 
same grade as the Montana product, 
had a market value of only five or six 
cents a pound. Sheep were to be bought 
at eighty-seven cents a head. But the 
conditions which regulated the produc- 
tion by controlling the market value 
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began to change. The value of mutton 
as an article of food became recognized, 
and owners commenced to breed up 
their stock. A new tariff schedule re- 
stored the import duty on wool, and at 
once the price of that staple rose. Mon- 
tana wool is now quoted at seventeen 
cents for the best grade, and the value 
of a good sheep is about three and a half 
dollars. Under the new conditions there 
was money in sheep, and the response 
to the stimulus was a great increase in 
production. Capital invested could be 
turned over fast, for an old ewe’s wool 
would pay for her keep while there was 
a clear profit of nearly fifty per cent in 
the yearly lamb. 

All over the West the range began to 
be dotted with sheep ranches. The 
growth of the industry was nothing less 
than wonderful.- The sheep grazed 
across the Dakotas, and worked their 
way over the mountains to Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and the Pacific States. No 
heights were inaccessible to them as 
grazing pastures, no valley too remote; 
and always they increased prodigiously. 
The census of the National Live Stock 
Association for the year 1900 showed 
the number of sheep in the country to 
be nearly 62,000,000, more than half 
of which were in the Western division 
of States. 

It followed inevitably that the for- 
ward lapping tide of settlement pushed 





In a long war, the cattle are no match for the destructive sheep. 





Angora goats are one of the most valuable products of the range. 


the sheep and cattle together. Now it 
is a curious fact that the very odor of 


sheep drives cattle from a good range 
to a poorer one, even though the sheep 


may still be miles away. The difficulty 
might perhaps have been adjusted but 
for the fact that between cattle and 
sheep no lasting peace is possible. The 
fundamental trouble is that sheep are 
destructive to the range. They eat a 
country bare, and in a bad season will 
even crop down a forest of young pines. 
It is acommon saying that sheep kill 
more than they eat. The well-known 
explorer, John Muir, hit on an apt 
phrase when he dubbed them ‘‘ hoofed 
locusts.’’ They feed in compact masses 
and their sharp, chisel feet, driven by a 
hundred weigit of solid flesh and bone, 
cut out every blade of grass, roots and 
all. The vegetation is killed for years 
to come, the ground often being stamped 
into a rock-like cement. Now in the 
arid lands every bit of vegetation, 
whether it be trunk, leaf, bough or root, 
serves as a conductor of water through 
the hard surface. Fallen leaves and 
twigs, no less than growing things, are 
a mulch. The conservation of the 
water supply depends on vegetation, 


just as vegetation in turn depends on it. 
If sheep would scatter in feeding, if 
they would simply eat the year’s growth 
of vegetation, the damage would be 
much less. But a flock of them in pass- 
ing kill the native grasses. Falling 
water finds no vegetation to absorb and 
hold it; necessarily it runs from the 
impervious ground without seeping in. 
In a country where the value of land 
may be stated in terms of water this is 
nothing less than a calamity, for the 
fine grazing grounds on which cattle 
have been wont to fatten are utterly 
tuined. Washes and ravines now run 
where used to be a level country, these 
being due to the rainfall running off in- 
stead of being absorbed. Long years of 
drought in the southwest have added to 
the hardships of cattle, and in New 
Mexico, Arizona and California the 
bleaching bones of hundreds of thou- 
sands of them dot the deserts on account 
of lack of water. 

Itinevitably followed on the encroach- 
ments of the sheep that the cattlemen 
prepared to defend what they believed 
to be their rights. They held the ranges 
by priority of occupation, even though 
they could show no legal claim to them. 





¢ the sheep are pastured in the southern California foot hills. 





From their point of view the advent of 


the sheepmen was a distinct interference 


with existing vested rights. Since they 
could not appeal to the law to protect 
them the riders of the plains became a 
law to themselves. ‘They drew ‘‘ dead 
lines’’ beyond which the sheepmen were 
not to bring their flocks. The sheep- 
men refused to recognize the existence 
of these ‘‘ dead lines’’ and moved their 
flocks across them into the territory 
claimed by the stockmen. It was not 
to be expected that the reckless cow- 
punchers would tolerate submissively 
this defiance of their orders, for they 
understood that if the sheep were to re- 
main their occupation would soon be 
gone. In many cases they fell on the 
flocks and drove them out of thecountry. 
The herders returned with reinforce- 
ments and met force with force. Then 
followed raid and counter-raid. Here 
and there over the grazing lands of the 
West—in Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, 
Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Montana—fierce and bloody con- 
flicts were waged. ‘The result has been 
a strange one. Defeated in nine battles 
out of ten the sheepmen have yet usu- 
ally come out victor in the end. Every- 


where, by reason of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, they have encroached 
upon the grazing lands of their foes. 
Along the line of the Santa Fé for in- 
stance, from Ash Fork to Seligman the 
sheepmen now hold nearly everything. 
They have the advantage of being able 
to carry their flocks. for long periods 
without water when the grass is green; 
or they can have tanked water hauled 
in by the railroad, a plan not feasible 
for the watering of cattle on account of 
the quantity needed. 

The sheepmen have usually been de- 
feated in the individual battles because 
they are fewer in numbers than their op- 
ponents. A couple of herders with 
dogs can care for thousands of sheep, 
and the well-armed, swift-riding cow- 
ptunchers, swooping suddenly down on 
them, take them at such disadvantage 
that often they are obliged to stand aside 
helplessly and watch the slaughter of 
their charges. A former superintendent 
of the Hashknife outfit, so-called from 
the shape of the company’s brand, de- 
tailed to the writer how his punchers 
had on one occasion raided a sheep 
camp and forced the herders to break 
camp at the point of their Winchesters, 
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The herders had been cooking breakfast 
at the moment of the raid, and the play- 
ful vagueros shouted with glee at their 
futile attempts to pack a red-hot sheet- 
iron stove on the back of an unwilling 
broncho. 

Not long since the owners of some 
large flocks amounting to about one 
hundred thousand head moved their en- 
tire herd across the ‘‘ dead line’’ drawn 
by cattlemen of Western Wyoming. At 
once the cowmen attacked them, dis- 
armed the herders, destroyed wagons 
and sheep to the value of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and warned the sheepmen 
to leave the country immediately on 
penalty of death. That night all was 
peace in the shadow of the Tetons, for 
cattle held the range alone while thou- 
sands of jaded sheep were plodding back 
to safety across the ‘‘dead line.’’ A 
few weeks after this occurrence nearly 
12,000 sheep were slaughtered near 
North Rock Springs in Wyoming. 
Many of these were shot and clubbed to 
death and the rest were driven over a pre- 
cipice. The associated press dispatches 
announce briefly from time to time 
fatalities among herds of sheep caused 
by their eating blue vitriol which has 
been scattered over their grazing ground. 
One Sheridan owner had his flock de- 
stroyed by dynamite thrown among the 
animals whilethey were feeding. Owners 
at Laramie and Cheyenne have been an- 
noyed greatly by sudden attacks from 
cowboys, who drove the flocks into the 
foothills to be destroyed by coyotes and 
mountain lions. ‘‘Griff’’ Edwards was 
one of several sheep owners who fought 
back, but his enemies captured him, tied 
him to a tree, and killed his flocks be- 
fore his eyes. In one season he is said 
to have lost over fourteen thousand 
sheep. ‘The sheepmen retaliate in kind. 
A cattle herder riding the range sees 
through his field glasses a motionless 
mass in the distance, and riding up to 
investigate finds a fine cow of his brand 
with a bullet through its forehead. Or 
perhaps a vaguero disappears mysteri- 
ously, and months later a comrade finds 
his canteen beside the sun-bleached 
skeleton. So the silent, relentless war 
is carried on to the death. 

The life of the cowpuncher is a much 
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more varied and dramatic one than that 
of the sheepherder. Activity and rapid 
motion and the turmoil of the round-up 
make of him a product something akin 
to an overgrown boy still full of school- 
day pranks. He may be classified 
among the gregarious animals. His 
general impression is that no man en- 
gaged in ‘‘ walking sheep’’ can be a 
reputable citizen, but must of necessity 
be a ‘‘ low-down,’ miserable creatur 
whose rights need not be respected. To 
him the solitary life of the sheepherde: 
carries with it a punishment beyond en- 
durance. ‘‘I tended sheep once three 
months,’’ a cowpuncher told the writer 
plaintively, ‘‘and I'd not do it again for a 
thousand dollars an hour.’’ Indeed few 
sights are more sombre and impressive 
than the solitary figure of a herder out- 
lined against the sky, thousands of sheep 
about him and no human being or habi 
tation in sight. For weeks he does not 
see his kind, and then only for a few 
minutes perhaps when a teamster brings 
a load of ‘* chuck ’’ to keep him for an- 
other month. He grows morbid and 
melancholy, and the desert comes to 
hold for him a horror not far distant 
from madness. Possibly this moroseness 
induced by their surroundings may be 
in a measure responsible for the sheep- 
men’s readiness to engage in such a 
blood-thirsty war as the Graham- 
Tewksbury feud—a typical instance of 
the trouble engendered between these 
adverse interests—in which twenty-six 
cattlemen and four sheepmen lost their 
lives. 

The Graham-Tewksbury affair—the 
most noted feud in the history of Ari- 
zona—is generally known as the Tonto 
Basin War. On one side were ar- 
tayed the Grahams assisted by cow- 
punchers connected with the Hashknife 
cattle outfit, on the other the Tewks- 
burys and the sheep interest. The 
Tewksbury were of mixed blood, being 
part Indian and part Irish. Various 
reasons are given as the immediate cause 
for the origin of the feud. Originally 
the Grahams and Tewksburys were 
friends. It is claimed by some that 
Stinson, in whose interest the Grahams 
worked, tried to buy out the Tewks- 
burys, and failing in that he swore to 
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drive the ‘‘ black Indians’’ out of the 
country. Others say that the attentions 
of one of the Grahams to the wife of one 
of the Tewksburys caused bad feeling. 
In any event the trouble flared to a 
blaze when the Tewksburys brought 
sheep into Pleasant Valley early in ’87. 
In grazing, some of these sheep en- 
croached on land claimed by the Hash- 
knife people as their range. Thecattle 
began to desert their accustomed water- 
ing places, and the herder was notified 
at once to withdraw. He refused, and 
to intimidate him the cowboys killed 
his dog, a valuable Scotch collie, telling 
him that this was merely a warning. 
The herder apprized the Tewksburys of 
the fact, who immediately took steps to 
defend their interests. 

Two men were sent to join the herder, 
who was camped among the rocks in a 
ravine with large boulders surrounding 
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the camp so that a shot could reach 
them only from one or two directions. 
The cattlemen sought higher elevations 
in order to command the place and 
dropped occasional shots into the hol- 
low. The herders, cooped up in this 
temporary fortress, were unable to at- 
tend their flocks which were scattered 
in all directions by the cowboys. They 
stole away in the night to the head- 
quarters of the Tewksburys. For several 
days after this there was some sniping 
and potshotting, and though nobody 
had yet been injured it was understood 
by both sides that the struggle was to 
be waged to the death. The Tewks- 
burys were largely outnumbered at this 
time, but that was more than counter- 
balanced by the fact that they were bet- 
ter skilled at bush-whacking and trail- 
ing. 

Several Texas cattlemen had bought 











The protector of the cattle interests. 





The man who ‘walks sheep.” 


Except for their dogs and the thousands of sheep under their care these 


shepherds live absolutely alone during the greater part of the year 





ranches in Pleasant Valley, and though 
they sided with the Grahams to a cer- 
tain extent, being mixed up with them 
in ‘‘rustling’’ cattle as the other fac- 
tion maintains, yet they were accus- 
tomed to give the Tewksburys warning 
of intended raids. Among other things 
Hegler and McFadden told the sheep- 
men that John Graham had offered a 
reward of $500 for the death of any of 
the sheep faction and $1,000 for John 
Tewksbury’s death. Shortly after this 
an ola man named Blevins disappeared 
while on the trail across Pleasant Val- 
ley to Newton’s Ranch. Houck, the 
deputy sheriff of Apache county, was 
himself a sheepman and allied with the 
Tewksburys. He went to the sheriff of 
the county to get warrants for the ar- 
rest of the Grahams. He was gone four 
days, having one hundred miles to cover 
and while he was away matters came 
to a crisis. 

From Holbrook, across the Mo- 
gollon Mountains, a band of reckless 
punchers connected with the Hashknife 
outfit came into the Tonto River val- 
ley to help the Graham brothers. The 
Tewksburys had learned through friends 
in the enemy’s ranks that an attack was 
planned, and they moved camp five 
miles down the valley to a hut where 
they could command a view of the ap- 
proach both up and down. Day and 
night four men kept guard on the hills 
above. The sheepmen were jerking 
beef and oiling their guns at the back 


door when one day five horsemen rode 
up. Jim Tewksbury, who had been 
cooking dinner, stepped to the door. 
He noticed that the horses all carried 
the Hashknife brand. ‘Tom Tucker, of 
the Hashknife ranch, was the leader of 
the five men. He fell into one of the 
easy, restful attitudes which the riders 
of the plains drop into so naturally to 
rest themselves. 

** Is this the Tewksbury ranch ?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*No. The ranch is five miles fur- 
ther down the valley,’’ answered Jim. 

‘** Can we get dinner here ?”’ 

** We don’t keep hotel.’’ 

The two eyed each other steadily, 
their fingers hovering in the vicinity of 
their revolvers. Then Tucker turned 
his horse away saying, ‘‘ We can go 
down to Vosburg’s and get supper.” 
Next moment a shot rang out. Jim 
Tewksbury had killed Paine, the man 
that rode beside Tom Tucker. He af- 
terward claimed that Paine was drawing 
his six-shooter as he fired. The shoot- 
ing became general in an instant. A 
cowboy named Bob Glasby was killed. 
Tom Tucker went down, wounded, be- 
hind his dead horse. He was hit five 
times, but emptied his revolver and 
lived to tell of the experience. He is 
now a law officer at Santa Fé, and ‘‘a 
mighty good man,’’ according to the 
testimony of one of his former oppo- 
nents. 

Two days later Houck reached the 





cow puncher, on the contrary, is gregarious by nature, and his work requires the companionship 
of his fellows. 





valley with warrants for the arrest of 
the Grahams, but the cattlemen natur- 
ally refused to recognize warrants 
served by Houck and his allies the 
Tewksburys. As soon as the news 
spread the entire country became 
alarmed and when the cowboys who 
escaped reached their headquarters 


camp the cattlemen gathered their forces 
to return to the attack and avenge the 


death of their comrades. The Tewks- 
burys wisely guessed their intentions 
and immediately decamped for more 
secure quarters. When the cowboys 
cautiously approached the scene of the 
first conflict they found only a deserted 
cabin. They took up the trail, and 
after several days’ chase they located 
the Tewksburys on a high rocky butte 
where they were well fortified near a 
spring of water. They surrounded the 
camp and prepared to starve them out. 
After a wait of several days they left 
sentinels on the ground and returned to 
the camp for supplies and reinforcements 
to carry the fort. The night after the 
main force had departed, the Tewks- 
burys’ camp being about out of water, 
the defendants prepared to make a sally 
to thespring near at hand. Ed Tewks- 
bury was posted on a high flat rock over- 
looking the spring so that he could 
cover the movements of his brother Jim 
as he went between the camp and the 
spring. The moon was bright and a 
man could be seen for some distance. 
Jim Tewksbury reached the spring 


without molestation. Inthe meantime 
considerable dew had fallen, which made 
the trail of a man plainly visible. As 
he was returning he noticed that some- 
thing had crossed his trail and he sus- 
pected it had been one of the pickets 
of the opposition. Hanging the water 
canteens across his shoulders he took 
his rifle in both hands ready for imme- 
diate use and proceeded leisurely as be- 
fore with his eyes on the trail. A sharp 
cry from his brother warned him to look 
out behind. Without turning to look 
he fired point-blank over his shoulder. 
He did not wait to discover the effect 
of his shot, but ran to camp and met the 
information from his brother that the 
man who was following him went down 
at the crack of his gun. The Tewks- 
burys prepared to leave camp, which 
they accomplished that night. It de- 
veloped later that Jim Tewksbury's aim 
had been unerring. His shot struck 
his pursuer in the thigh, breaking his 
leg. The man bled to death before his 
comrades dared remove him under the 
guns of the Tewksburys. 

There was a dance at the Central 
Hotel in Phcenix about this time. 
Among the dancers was Will Graham, 
a bright, care-free boy, with a merry 
laugh very much in evidence. Someone 
warned him to beware of the Tewks- 
burys. He laughed derisively, then 
vaulted to his saddle and called out :— 

‘*’The sheepman doesn’t live that can 
get Will Graham.”’ 





Toward the end of the day in Arizona. 





Two weeks later his friends brought 
back in a soap box what the coyotes had 
left of the boy. The story of the killing 
was narrated to the writer by the man who 
did it. In passing it may be stated that 
this man, an officer of the law, killed 
two other men during the feud. His 


name is withheld for the very obvious 
reason that even in Arizona time does 
not outlaw the crime of murder, but the 
story is told in his own words :— 

‘* One day I was coming down from 
Holbrook and stopped at Hegler’s. I 
says, ‘I guess I’ll get supper and stop 


awhile.’ He says, ‘Get supper but 
don’t stop—the Grahams have been 
here and I don’t want no fight at the 
ranch. John Graham is here every 
evening and sometimes he comes early 
in the mornings.’ I says, ‘ All-right. 
I’lleat supper and go on.’ I eat my 
supper and got some grub and tied it on 
my horse. I went out half way between 
Pleasant Valley on the trail from the 
Graham ranch and went up on a hill 
and picketed my horse out and slept 
till daylight. At daylight I got down 
on the trail and got behind a tree. I left 
my horse on the hill. I knew John 
Graham would come along, and I had 
a warrant for him and I was going to 
get him. Instead of John Graham, Bill 
Graham come and I didn’t have a war- 
rant for him because he was one of the 
younger ones and they hadn’t issued 
any warrant for him. I stepped out 
from behind the tree, and I see it was 
Bill with a gun in his hand. He drew 
a gun on meat once and I tried to stop 
him—when I first see it was him, I tried 
to speak to him but it was no use. 
Everybody was carrying a gun them 
days. Ashe pulled his gun I turned 


loose and shot him. His horse whirled 
and I shot three or four times—knew 
it was the only thing to do, for he was 
shooting at me as fast as he could touch 
the trigger. He went home and died 
in two days.’’ 

The Grahams took oath to avenge 
the death of their young brother and 
imported from across the range as reck- 
less a band of ten Texas killers as ever 
slapped saddle to broncho, everyone of 
whom eventually fell victim to the wily 
sheepmen. The Tewksburys had wisely 
taken to the hills, never remaining long 
at one place. Their enemies trailed 
them to a brushy swamp low down in 
the valley. ‘The sheepmen had had a 
quarrel that night about where they 
were to camp and John Tewksbury and 
Bill Jacobs had gone for their horses to 
move camp. Five of them were eating 
breakfast. Ed Tewksbury was sewing 
his ripped cartridge belt. While the 
two men were returning to camp with 
the horses the attacking party opened 
fire on them and killed both of them. 
There was firing all day between those 
in the hut and their enemies on the hill, 
but the Tewksburys escaped in the night 
by a sortie. Three weeks later the feud- 
ists met again just below John Tewks- 
bury’s home on Cherry Creek, and this 
time it was still the cattlemen that were 
the attackers. It was early morning 
and some of the sheepmen were still 
dozing in their blankets when the cow- 
punchers swept in onthem. Jim Rob- 
erts and Jim Tewksbury turned over in 
their blankets and began to shoot. A 
man named Middleton was killed by 
them and one Ellenwood badly wounded. 
The Grahams were driven back and re- 
treated with their dead and wounded. 
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So the war ran on until there re- 
mained alive but one Graham and one 
Tewksbury. Years passed, and the 
feud appeared to have died out, for John 
Graham had moved to Tempe and had 
apparently given up the fight. Then 
on July 13, 1892, John Graham signed 
his own death warrant. He went back 
to Tonto Basin, rounded up his cattle, 
and drove them away. Many people 
believe he might be living to this day 
had he not foolishly boasted of his ex- 
ploit. He insinuated that Tewksbury 
had been afraid to attack him. Six 
weeks later while driving to Tempe 
with a load of grain from his home near 
the Buttes, 
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woman of refinement and strong feeling, 
convinced as the testimony piled high 
against him that her husband’s mur- 
derer sat before her, drew a 44 calibre 
revolver and leaped towards Rhodes. 
Her father caught her arm and the 
shots went wild. Rhodes, after his ac- 
quittal, was guarded out of town by a 
host of armed friends. Tewksbury was 
tried later. The scarlet ribbon round 
the white sombrero convicted him. He 
was granted a new trial and released on 
bail. The case against him was finally 
dropped. He lives to-day at Globe, a 
lonely and morose old man, the only 
survivor among the principals of the 
most  blood- 





Graham was 
shot close to 
the Cumming’s 
ranch. He 
lived till next 
morning and 
told Charlie 
Duchet and 
others that Ed 
Tewksbury to- 
gether with 
John Rhodes 
were the assas- 
sins. Rhodes, 
who had mar- 
ried the widow 
of John Tewks- 
bury and had 
been identified 
with that fac- 
tion ever since 
the trouble be- 
gan to brew, 
was taken to 
Phoenix and 
tried. The tes- 
timony was all 
very conflict- 
ing. Many of 
the witnesses 
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thirsty feud the 
West has ever 
known. Inhis 
prime he was 
a man of iron 
nerve, of won- 
derful phy- 
sique, and a 
dead shot. It 
is said that his 
great rifle was 
so heavy that 
no other man 
in the valley 
could handleit. 
John Rhodes is 
to-day a re- 
spected cattle- 
man, a school 
trustee and a 
man very well 
thought of by 
his neighbors. 
It is hard to 
believe that jo- 
vial, warm- 
hearted Rhodes 
the best cow- 
man in Pinal 
County, could 





— 





swore positive- 
ly to seeing 
Rhodes near the Cumming’s ranch 
on the morning of the killing in com- 
pany with a man who wore a scar- 
let ribbon tied round a white sombrero. 
As many swore to an alibi for him. He 
was eventually acquitted. As the trial 
progressed the widow of Graham, a 


John Tewksbury, the leader of the sheepmen's faction in the 
Tonto Basin war, 





te guilty of a 


cowardly as- 
sassination. The writer rode on the 
round-up with him not a month ago, 
and the evidence of all his fellows 
is that Rhodes is ‘‘a man to tie to.” 
This fact is characteristic, however, 
of nearly all the men engaged in this 
feud. They were in general good citi- 
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zens in a rough way. Even the 
Tewksburys were usually quiet men 
of a friendly and generous disposition, 
though they were wild and unmanage- 
able when in drink. 

Pleasant Valley lies under the foot- 
hills of the Mogollon Ridge, and it was 
here in the rough country back of the 
fine rolling pasturage that the main 
fights occurred. It is a_ beautiful 
country, having many springs and 
streams of water. But from the earliest 
days it carries a record of blood. The 
first three white men that ever went into 
the valley quarrelled about the divis- 
ion of their land, and two of them killed 
the third. Its history is so dark that 
to-day the valley is empty of settlers. 

The solution of the range war is not 
yet in sight, though, if we except Wyo- 
ming, deeds of violence are getting more 
and more rare and occur now only in the 
wildest parts of the country. In Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas, Colorado and the 
Pacific Coast States, by mutual consent, 
the territory has been divided between 
the sheepmen and the cattlemen. This 
arrangement, however, can only be a 
temporary one. If the present condi- 
tions continue to prevail it is only a 
question of time till the sheep drive 
cattle entirely from the open range. 
Unless priority of occupation counts 
they have as much right as cattle on 
the grazing lands, and since they can 
live on less both of food and water they 
must eventually win by the law of the 
survival of the fittest. 
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The only way to stop the bitter con- 
tention which prevails is to legalize the 
rights of both the sheep and cattle own- 
ers. The public lands now used for 
cattle and sheep throughout the dis- 
puted territory must be divided between 
flockmasters and cattlemen on perma- 
nent and legal lines. Congress must 
legislate as to the disposal of the arid 
lands in the territories so that each 
owner shall have the exclusive legal 
right to his range. Through the Na- 
tional Association stockmen have been 
before Congress for years proposing 
plans for a settlement of the difficulty. 
They desire the right either to lease or 
to buy such lands as cannot possibly be 
subject to irrigation. There is a senti- 
ment in the East against granting this 
legislation lest the rights of the smaller 
settler should be endangered, but it must 
be remembered that very little of the 
range under dispute is available for 
farming on account of lack of water. 
It has also been proposed that the rail- 
roads, which now have alternate sec- 
tions along their tracks, be given 
instead alternate townships so that 
they may lease them to the cattle- 
men. This surely would help to un- 
tavel the tangle of conflicting rights 
which at present have no substan- 
tial legal basis. Until some action 
is taken by Congress the live stock in- 
dustry, which ha$S more invested capi- 
tal than any other business in the 
country, must remain in a precarious 
condition. 





Thirty miles from the nearest neighbor. 





ALL ON A SUMMER’S DAY 


By J. J. 
Author of ‘*Wee Macgreegor,”” 


AM!” called Sir Mark Vernon. 
‘*Sam, come here!’’ Then he 
whistled repeatedly. 

But the young terrier, which he had 
unleashed on leaving the woods a few 
minutes previously, paid no heed and, 
as if mad with liberty, tore along the 
sands and disappeared over a low, black 
reef. 

‘* Sam still wants a bit of training,’’ 
said Sir Mark to himself as he strode 
after the disobedient one. And he 
whistled again and again. 

On arriving at the reef, however, he 
stopped, listening. A voice, a young 
voice, came to him. 

‘* Good dog, good dog,’’ it said, ‘‘I’m 
glad to see you, but please don’t touch 
my book with your wet paws, and please 
don’t—oh, you wretch ! Come 
back ! Drop it at once, bad dog. Good- 
ness ! what am I—”’ 

Sam’s master sprang over the rocks 
and found himself facing a girl who was 
just in the act of rising from a patch of 
firm, drysand whereon she had evidently 
been resting and reading. A dozen 
yards away stood the terrier wagging 
his tail and positively grinning, while 
at his feet lay a silk bag. On the appear- 
ance of his master Sam wagged his 
stump more vigorously than ever, and, 
seizing the bag, dragged it through 
several shallow pools of brackish water 
and deposited it at Sir Mark’s feet with 
a look which seemed to say, ‘‘ See what 
a good dog am I!’’ 

‘*QOh, dear!’’ said the girl. ‘‘ But 
don’t beat him, please,’’ she added, as 
the young man bent down to pick up 
the bag and at the same time adminis- 
tered a cuff that sent the luckless Sam 
away, whining with pain and also, 
doubtless with surprise. 

‘* T’m very sorry—very sorry indeed,”’ 
said Sir Mark, holding the dripping bag 
in one hand and raising his cap with the 
other. ‘‘I—I thought Sam would 
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have known better.” He noticed that 
the girl was rather pale-faced and that 
she had a straight nose and clear gray 
eyes. 

‘“It—it wasn’t your fault,’’ she re- 
turned, her anger evaporating and her 
cheeks warming slightly. He was a 
new kind of a young man to her, and 
she was a little afraid of him. 

‘*T shouldn’t have let Sam free,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ But I never thought of anyone 
being on the beach. No one ever comes 
here."’ Then he felt he was talking un- 
necessarily. ‘‘ I hope there was noth- 
ing in this to spoil,’’ he said, indicating 
the bag. 

She held out her hand for it, and 
suddenly began to laugh softly. ‘‘I 
remembered in the train that I had for- 
gotten to put salt in the sandwiches, 
but now—”’ 

‘‘Good lord! Has the brute ruined 
your lunch ?”’ he cried indignantly. 

‘* Well, I called it my dinner when I 
left home, but—’’ She broke off, laugh- 
ing. 

Sir Mark looked genuinely distressed. 

‘* Oh, I say, this is too bad. Sam 
must suffer for this.’’ 

‘* Please don’t punish him. If I can 
forgive him, you can,’’ she said shyly. 

**T'll only forgive him if you will 
allow meto replace whut he has spoiled.”’ 

** Oh, no.’’ 

‘* Allow me, if you please. You are 
at least three miles from the village. 
The people at the farm yonder ’’—he 
pointed to the hillside—‘‘ are friends of 
mine, and I’m going there now to send 
you along something in place of what 
you have lost. Will you remain here 
for half-an-hour ?” 

‘“*T’d rather you didn’t—”’ she began 
in protest. 

‘* Please tell me you will remain here 
for half-an-hour.”’ Something in his 
voice, or perhaps it was in his face, pre- 
vented her refusing further. 
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‘*You are kind,” she murmured. 
‘* Thank you.”’ 

He raised his cap, and calling on Sam 
hastened over the rocks. 

When he had been gone some minutes 
the girl resettled herself on the sand and 
picked up her book. But she did not 
read. She was too excited, though she 
pretended to herself that she was in no 
wise disturbed. To her, with her mo- 
notonous existence, the mild incident of 
the morning had been a real adventure. 

In the farm kitchen Sir Mark, wait- 
ing the answer toa message which he 
had despatched to his housekeeper at 
the Castle, sat, smoked his pipe and 
chatted with the farmer’s wife, giving 
her an account of Sam’s misbehavior. 

‘* She’ll maybe have come from the 
town for a quiet day,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Brown. ‘‘ And surely it’s quiet enough 
hereabouts—not but what there'll be a 
bit stir before the month’s out, Sir 
Mark,’’ she added, her face wreathed in 
smiles. 

Her visitor laughed lightly—perhaps 
a trifle too lightly. ‘‘I should have 
arranged for a secret marriage, Mrs. 
Brown, and saved you all a world of 
trouble.’’ 

‘Trouble is it? Now, now you’re 
joking. There’s not one for miles 
round who won’t rejoice with you that 
day. Oh, ’twill be a great day indeed.’’ 
And Mrs. Brown proceeded to pour 
forth a torrent of kindliness upon the 
young man, following it up witha gush 
of good wishes for his future happi- 
ness. 

Vernon, with all his liking for his 
worthy tenant, with whom he had been 
familiar since his boyhood, was growing 
impatient when the lad he had sent to 
the Castle appeared bearing a trim little 
luncheon basket. 

‘*T may as well take it down to the 
shore myself,’’ he remarked when he 
had looked inside to see that the con- 
tents were as ordered. ‘‘I’ve got to 
hunt for Sam anyway. And Isay, Mrs. 
Brown, if I were to send the lady to 
you at four o’clock do you think you 
could give her as nice a cup of tea as 
you usually give me after a long tramp 
across the bay ?”’ 

** Indeed I could,’’ said Mrs. Brown 
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beaming. ‘‘ And it’s just like yourself 
to think of it, Sir Mark. She'll be a 
queer lady if she doesn’t thank you for 
that thought more than for—’’ 

But Sir Mark laughingly cut her 
short and strode off upon his errand. 
The feeling of depression from which 
he had suffered, even in the company 
of his betrothed during the past few 
weeks, seemed to have lifted since he 
left the Castle that morning, and now, 
as he strolled along the sands towards 
the black reef, he felt the careless de- 
light of a schoolboy who has been grant- 
ed an unexpected holiday. 

He found the girl with her book in 
her lap, and Sam at her feet. She 
looked surprised to see him again. 

‘* You have come for your dog ?’’ she 
said. ‘‘I told him to go home, but he 
wouldn’t.’’ 

‘*Sam is not very obedient, as we 
both learned this morning,’’ he said 
smiling down at her. ‘‘ Now I have 
brought you a—well, let us call it Sam’s 
peace-offering. By the by, would you 
like to have it now? It has occur- 
red to me that you must have left town 
pretty early, and I see it’s after twelve 
o’clock. Of course I’m only guessing 
you come from town.”’ 

His easy frankness overcame her shy- 
ness. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I left town 
at six—there wasn’t another train till 
eleven. You see I wanted to havea 
long day at the sea. And—and, yes, I 
am rather hungry.’’ 

‘*That’s right. Well, then, I’ll open 
the basket for you, and after that I’ll 
take Sam away with me in case of ac- 
cidents. I hope you can eat chicken.’’ 

**Oh !”’ she cried, staring at the con- 
tents of the basket. ‘‘ Why—what—’’ 

‘* Chicken and ham for one,’’ said 
Sir Mark gaily, kneeling on the sand 
and transferring sundry tit-bits from the 
basket to a plate. ‘‘ You'll find salt, 
etcetera, here, and I believe this box 
contains rolls—yes, it does—and here’s 
a tomato, if you care for it, and when 
you’re ready you'll find peaches under 
this lid. And—why, what is it?’ 

The girl was looking at him through 
reproachful tears. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand. You—you said you 
were g-going to the f-farm to send me 





something to eat, and—and—oh ! why 
did you do it ?”’ 

The young man gazed at her in 
amazement. This was certainly a new 
sort of young woman.” 

‘““Don’t you like chicken? I’m 
awfully sorry if—’’ 

‘* Yes, I like ch—ch—chicken. But 

—there was nothing—nothing in my 
b—bag but sandwiches and a p—pear. 
So you see—”’ 

‘‘And a good thing too, after the way 
that villain Sam behaved. When I go 
for a lotig tramp overthe sands—I often 
do, you know—I always take sand- 
wiches and fruit too, but when I spend 
a lazy day here, or a little furtheralong 
the shore, I call at the farm and ordera 
basket like this. Of course they know 
me atthe farm.’’ He was talking with 
the object of putting herat herease, when 
something occurred to him. ‘‘ By the 
way, my name is Mark Vernon,’’ he said. 
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“Don't you like chicken ? 


‘« Thank you,’’ she returned. It was 
evident the name was quite unfamiliar 
to her. ‘‘ Thank you for telling me, 
and excuse me for being so silly.’’ 

‘* Vou weren’t silly, but I’m afraid I 
have been abominably rude. And now 
will you show that you forgive me by 
taking your lunch ?”’ 

She shook her head decidedly. 

‘* Please. You must bestarving.”’ 

‘Mr. Vernon,’’ she said, regarding 
him with solemn gray eyes, ‘‘ why did 
you deceive me?’ 

‘* Deceive you ?’’ 

‘Ves. I know you mean to be kind 
—you are kind—but I can’t take your 
din—lunch. I wouldn’t for worlds.” 

‘‘My lunch? Nonsense,’’ he said, 
laughing. Then an idea struck him. 
‘* Honestly, it was never intended for 
me ’’—she looked at him unbelievingly 
—‘* but if—if you’ll allow me ashare— 
I believe there’s enough for two—lI’ll 
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accept it with thanks. How’s that.’’ 

She eyed him as if she were reading 
his face. ‘‘ Oh, you are a kind man !’’ 
she cried at last. ‘‘ Please let us be- 
gin.” 

** Good !’”’ exclaimed Sir Mark, hand- 
ing her the plate which had been await- 
ing her. 

A short silence was broken by the 
girl. ‘‘ May—may I tell you my name, 
Mr. Vernon ?’’ she asked diffidently. 

‘*T wish you would. I didn’t like 
to ask, you know, but I hoped you 
would have told me when I told you 
mine.’’ 

‘* Its Flo—I mean Florence Grey.’’ 

‘*FlorenceGrey.’’ He bowed grave- 
ly. ‘‘ Should we not shake hands now, 
Miss Grey ?”’ 

She held out her hand readily. ‘‘I’d 
like to,’’ she said meeting his eyes, 
‘* because you are the kindest man I 
ever met.”’ 

‘*Oh, nonsense !’’ he returned a lit- 
tle sharply. But he took her fingers into 
a close, friendly clasp. ‘‘ Do you know, 
Miss Grey, I’m not the least angry with 
Sam now ?” 

** Aren’t you? Well, neitheram I.”’ 
And she laughed merrily. ‘‘ The chick- 
en was so good.”’ 

‘“Try a peach,’’ he said opening a 
compartment in the basket. 

‘* Oh, how lovely! Are you a fairy 
prince, Mr. Vernon?’ Something 
made her blush. 

‘‘T’m afraid not. But if I were, 
what could I do for you ?” 

‘* Oh, heaps of things,’’ she answered 
with a quick sigh. 

‘* For instance ? Well, for instance?’’ 
He stretched himself on the sand and 
looked up at her face. 

She bit neatly into her peach and 
thought for a moment. ‘‘I’m afraid 
I’d just ask for money. You see if a 
fairy prince gave me that I’d be able to 
get everything else I wanted for my- 
self.” 

‘* Everything ?”’ 

‘* Surely. Of course, it would need 
to be a good deal of money—there are 
so many of us.’’ 

** How many ?”’ 

She took another bite of her peach. 
‘*Seven. Five girls and only two boys. 
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I’m the eldest. There are two years 
between me and the biggest boy. Tom 
is seventeen. He wanted to go to col- 
lege, poor boy, but, of course, that was 
out of the question. So he has gone to 
an office.’”’ 

‘* So you are only nineteen,’’ Vernon 
put in. 

‘Yes. But how did you guess? 
. . . Oh, Isee! You would have 
thought me older, wouldn’t you? I 
look wise, don’t I? Father says I’m 
wiser than my years, but I’m not really. 
Am I talking too much ?”’ 

‘* Not a word too much. Pray go 
on. And may I smoke a pipe ?”’ 

‘*Why, yes,’’ with a slightly sur- 
prised glance at him. ‘‘ Father smokes 
an awful lot, especially when he’s writ- 
ing. He’sa journalist, you know, and 
very, very clever. But journalists get 
so little for their work. . I wonder 
why I’m telling you all this, Mr. Ver- 
non ?’’ 

‘*T’m interested, Miss Grey.”’ 

** Not really? How can you be when 
you and I are perfect strangers ?” 

‘* Arewe? I was hoping we were 
getting to know each other. Please 
don’t say we are perfect strangers. 
Couldn’t we be friends—friends for a 
day, at least ?”’ 

She glanced at him a little wistfully. 
‘* You—you do make me feel friendly, 
but—” she hesitated, a flush on her 
cheeks. 

‘* You don’t trust me—is that it ?’’ he 
asked gently. 

**Yes, I do,’’ she said quickly. 
‘* But it’s so strange, meeting like this. 
I—I don’t know what mother would 
say.” 

Sir Mark smiled at her, but not with 
amusement. ‘‘ What do you think she 
would say if you arrived home famish- 
ing because a brute of a man let his 
dog—” 

She pursed her lips doubtfully, but 
presently a smile parted them. She 
was young ; she had not had a holiday 
for more than a year and the world at 
the moment was glorious. 

‘Oh, I’m sure it’s all right!” she 
said recklessly half to herself. 

‘I’m sure it is. And so we are 
friends, are we not ?”’ 
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‘*Yes,’’ she answered simply. 

‘* Thank you, Flo.”’ 

She exclaimed at the sound of her 
name. 

‘* Are you angry? Forgive me, but 
I’ve been calling you Flo to myself 
since you told me that was your name. 
And I wish you could remember that 
my name is Mark.’’ His voice was not 
quite calm. ‘‘ Don’t you feel friendly 
enough ?’’ he inquired, breaking the 
silence. 

Gazing away over the’shining sea, 
she wondered. ‘‘If you wish,’’ she 
said at last. 

‘‘Now we are friends,’’ he cried 
lightly. ‘‘ Have a fresh peach, Flo.’’ 

Her self-restraint gave way. ‘‘If 
you please,—Mark,’’ she returned. 

Their eyes met and they laughed 
together—but in their laughter was a 
faint note of embarrassment. Vernon 
rose and intimated his intention of 
“tidying up.” 

‘* I think I could do that,’’ said the 
girl. ‘‘ Shall I wash the plates in the 
sea ?”’ 

‘You wash the dishes? 
not.’’ 

‘* Why not, Mr. Vernon ?’’ 

‘* Mark, please.’’ 

‘* Well—why not, Mark? I’macapi- 
tal hand at washing dishes. I always 
do the best ones at home. Jane issuch 
asmasher. If you bring them down to 
the water, I’ll have them clean in two 
minutes. May I use this for atowel?’’ 
She jumped up and seized a napkin. 

He wanted to protest, but he could 
not find a way to express himself, and 
a minute later they were at the water’s 
edge. Mark flung the bones well out 
to sea lest Sam should get them, and 
handed a plate to Flo, who had rolled 
up the sleeves of her white blouse. 

‘‘ Oh, but this is a holiday !” she ex- 
claimed, kneeling on a smooth rock and 
dabbling her hands in the water. ‘‘ The 
feel of the sea is lovely.”’ 

‘* How did you happen to choose this 
place for your holiday ?’’ he asked, 
watching the sun on her hair, coiled 
under the brim of a plain straw hat. 
‘* No one ever comes here unless a stray 
artist.’’ 

‘Tt was an artist, a friend of father’s, 
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who told me about Black Reef Bay. He 
said it was the quietest and sweetest spot 
on all the coast —the quietest and sweet- 
est spot. And that was just what I was 
wearying for. And when Aunt Kitty 
sent me half a sovereign for my birth- 
day, I couldn’t resist the idea, and I 
spent it all on myself and came here 

And it’s glorious! Now the 
tumblers, please.’’ 

‘‘Are you enjoying it so 
Flo?” 

‘** Enjoying it ? 
tion meant much. 

** And you—we’ve still the afternoon 
before us.’’ 

‘* Are you sure you don’t want to go 
away ,— Mark ?”’ 

‘* Quite sure. Allow me,” 
stepping beside her. 
slipping down.”’ 

‘* Thank you. A little higher, please. 
I want to get deep into the sea.”’ 

Her naked arm felt very cool to his 
fingers, and fora moment he had an in- 
sane desire to kiss it. He stood up and 
stretched himself. 

‘*Give me the knives and forks, and 
then we're done,’’ she said. 

He gave them to her, and ran up the 
beach, returning with a fresh napkin. 

‘* What’s that for ?’’ she asked. 

‘* For your hands, Flo.’’ 

‘* You area thoughtful man,’’ she said 
making him a little bow. 

‘* Give me your hands.’’ 

She held them out obediently, and he 
dried them tenderly, while the sun 
looked down, smiling, on the twain. 
Then he flung the napkin over his 
shoulders, drew down the sleeves of her 
blouse and buttoned them at the wrists. 

‘“ Your hands are cold,” he said, 
holding both of them. 

‘* Nicely cold,” she returned, with- 
drawing them. ‘‘I expect they'll 
get brown now. Am I getting sun- 
burnt, do you think ?’’ 

‘* You have more color than when I 
met you this morning. Come; let us 
go back to the shade of the rocks. 
There are still some peaches for you, 
and I want another pipe.’’ 

When he had repacked the basket, 
he stretched himself beside her, and 
with a smile exclaimed, ‘‘ Well ?’’ 
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Oh !’’ The interjec- 


he said, 
‘* Your sleeve is 





“I’m really sunburnt, But my hair is awful.” 
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‘* Well?’’ she said smiling back at 
him. 

‘* What do we do now?”’ 

‘* Rest and be thankful.’’ 

‘* And happy, Flo ?’’ 

‘* Oh, yes,—-Mark.”’ 

‘* You don’t want to read your book?”’ 
he inquired, picking up the volume. 

‘* Don’t care.’’ 

‘*T’ve read this. Itends sadly—but 
I shouldn't have told you.”’ 

‘*T knew it ended sadly.” 

** You’ve finished it ?’’ 

‘*No; only began it this morning. 
But I was told it was a tragedy.”’ 

‘*TIf you know,”’ he said slowly, 
‘‘ why go on with it ?”’ 

‘I couldn’t stop now,’’ she replied, 
with her eyes on the sea. 

‘* Flo,’’ he said abruptly, ‘‘ do you 
know that I’ll be very sorry when to- 
day is over? I know I'll besorry, and 
yet I—I’m going on with the story. 

Will you be a little sorry ?” 

She nodded, without removing her 
eyes from the sea. 

‘‘Would you not like to end the 
story—now ?”’ 

‘* Don’t !’’ she whispered. 

For a long time they were both silent, 
happy in a wondering fashion. Then 
he got her to talk about herself, of her 
home and its simple joys and sorrows, 
of the hardships and struggles of her 
people and herself, and of her own long- 
ings and aspirations. He had read of 
such things a thousand times without 
much emotion and perhaps with impa- 
tience, but now his heart was moved by 
a pitiful indignation that this girl should 
lack nearly all the luxuries of life and 
be denied most of its gaieties and 
pleasures. He fell to picturing her de- 
light at the brilliancies of the life with 
which he was familiar. But soon he 
checked his imagination. 

‘‘T was misjudging you just now, 
Flo,’’ he said when she paused in her 
talk. 

‘* Misjudging me ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes. I was imagining you a rich 
woman who, because she was rich, was 
perfectly happy. I beg your pardon.”’ 

‘* For imagining me a rich woman ?”’ 
She smiled. 

‘‘No, for imagining you perfectly 


happy. All the money in the world 
wouldn’t make you happy if you did 
not feel that you were greatly loved. 
Isn’t that so ?’’ 

** Why do you talk like that ?” 

‘*Why? I suppose I can’t help it. 
Why have you and I talked as we have 
to-day ? You have told me much—’”’ 

‘* More than I ever told anyone,”’ she 
said quietly. ‘‘ Why did I do it?” she 
asked under her breath. Her color rose 
warmly. ‘‘ Perhaps I told you because 
I knew I should never see you again.”’ 

‘* Are you sure, Flo?” 

‘* You said so, Mark.’’ His name 
seemed to come naturally at last, and 
his heart missed a beat. ‘‘ A friend for 
a day,’’ she added gravely, ‘‘ is a friend 
indeed.’’ 

‘* Still, we might meet again—if you 
wished it.” 

She appeared not to have heard him, 
and after glancing at his watch he sighed 
and said: ‘‘ Nearly four o’clock. Mrs. 
Brown will be expecting you. At the 
farm, I mean. I ordered tea for you at 
four. Mrs. Brown makes famous tea.” 

‘*Oh, but—”’ 

* Don’t you like—”’ 

She looked at him unsteadily. ‘‘ How 
did you think of it? How do you do 
things so kindly ?’’ she cried. 

Helaughedratherawkwardly. ‘‘Why, 
it’s nothing, Flo. Anyone would have 
thought of it; anyone would have done 
ag 

She shook her head. ‘‘ I have friends 
who are kind,’ she said thoughtfully, 
‘but somehow—,”’ she hesitated, 
‘* somehow they don’t seem to think of 
things the way you do, Mark.”’ 

‘Sh! You’re making me feel un- 
comfortable. Will you walk up to the 
farm now, or would you like me to in- 
troduce you to Mrs. Brown ?”’ 

‘‘Aren’t you going to have tea, 
too ?’’ 

‘*T haven’t been invited. You see the 
tea was ordered before I knew we were 
going to be friends.” 

‘*That’s what I thought so nice of 
you. And I'd like you to come if—if 
you wish.’’ 

‘*Of course I wish, Flo. Our day is 
soshort.’’ He rose to his feet and held 
out his hand to assist her. 
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With many a backward glance at the 
sea she accompanied him from the 
beach and up the hill towards the farm. 

Half way she halted, looking troubled. 

‘What is it, Flo? I’ve got your 
book here, and I’m sure you left noth- 
ing on the shore.’’ 

‘*T was wondering what Mrs. Brown 
would think. It—it’s rather strange 
that you and I—’’ 

**Oh, don’t worry about Mrs. 
Brown !’’ he said carelessly. The 
thought had occurred to him also, but 
he had put it aside. ‘‘ Mrs. Brown,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘ is my very good friend, 
and she knows how I met you this 
morning. It’s natural that, having or- 
dered tea for you, I should at least in- 
troduce you to her. But I won’t call 
you Flo unless you like.’? He laughed 
gaily and she joined him shyly. 

‘© Oh, dear !’* she murmured, ‘‘ I’m 
sure there’s something wrong, but I 
feel so reckless.’’ 

‘*Go on being reckless, Flo,” he 
whispered. 

‘* Oh, Mark, you shouldn’t say that ! 
When you think of all this to-morrow 
you will say I was a horrid, forward 
girl. And I am not really. Only— 
only to-day has been so different from 
all other days.’’ 

Words sweet to say and to hear 
rushed to his tongue, but he checked 
them. ‘‘Come, Flo,’’ he said instead, 
‘*T see Mrs. Brown looking out for you. 
By the way, she insists on calling me 
Sir Mark.’’ 

‘*Oh! Are you Sir Mark ?’’ 

‘Yes. My poor father left me a 
title. It is rather an old one, and the 
gilt is gone.” 

She did not notice the bitterness of 
his tone. ‘‘ Why did you not tell me 
you had a title ?’’ 

‘* Possibly because I fancied myself 
attractive enough without it ; probably 
because I wanted a holiday.’’ 

‘* The second is the better reason, Sir 
Mark.”’ 

‘* Spare me.’’ 

‘*You should have given me the 
pleasure of knowing I was being enter- 
tained by a titled personage.’’ 

‘* Flo, for heaven’s sake, don’t be so 
unkind! You don’t expect a man to 
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say Mister John Jones when he tells 
you his name. You didn’t even say 
Miss Florence Grey when you told me 
yours.”’ 

She made no response, and he went 
on: ‘‘I don’t understand why you 
should be offended, but if you have 
anything to forgive, forgive it now, 
Flo, for our day will soon be at an end. 
Don’t make me sorry sooner than you 
can help—friend.”’ 

At last her eyes turned to his. ‘‘It 
— wasn’t — just — for —amusement ?’’ 
The question seemed to creep from her 
lips. 

‘* Flo !’’? he exclaimed, and the note 
in his voice reassured her more than 
many protestations could have done. 

‘* Then I can’t forgive you,’’ she said 
solemnly. 

**You can’t—”’ 

‘*No; because I’ve nothing to for- 
give.’’ She laughed softly at his evi- 
dent relief. After all, what did it 
matter who her friend of a day was? 
In two hours she would be in the train 
and she would never see him again, 
and— 

‘*This way, Flo,’’ he said, opening 
the gate. 

‘*Thank you, Sir Mark,”’ she returned 
demurely. 

‘* Never mind the handle, please.’’ 

‘Where? On the gate ?’’ 

‘No; to my name, Flo.’’ 

‘*Oh. But I must practice for Mrs. 
Brown’s benefit, must I not,—Mark ?” 

They laughed together. He was a 
little surprised at her sudden lightness 
of spirits; perhaps she, too, was sur- 
prised. 

A minute later they were being wel- 
comed by Mrs. Brown. There was no 
awkwardness whatever. In the good, 
simple woman’s eyes Sir Mark could do 
no wrong. She led the twain into the 
parlor where she had laid tea, and her 
heart warmed to the girl when the latter 
discovered a sketch on the wall by the 
artist who had recommended Black 
Reef Bay as being the ‘‘ quietest and 
sweetest spot on all the coast.” 

‘* Yes,’’ said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘a clever 
gentleman is Mr. Malcolm. Many a 
time he has lodged at the farm, and 
many a time I hope he'll come again.’’ 





All on a Summer’s Day. 


‘‘ Mr. Malcolm is a great friend of my 
father’s,”’ said Flo. 

‘* Well, now, if that isn’t wonderful ! 
And I’m sure I’m very pleased to see 
you here, Miss, and you’re very wel- 
come any time, and I hope you'll give 
my respects to Mr. Malcolm, and— 
mercy me. I’m keeping you from your 
tea, Miss. Have you everything you 
want, Sir Mark ?”’ 

‘‘ Everything, thank you,’’ replied 
the paragon, and Mrs. Brown, smiled, 
courtesied, and left the room. 

‘‘ Will you pour out the tea, Miss 
Grey ?” he said with mock formality. 

‘* May I take off my hat first, please? 
I’m dying to look in a mirror, too.’’ 
She found one over the fire-place. ‘‘Oh, 
I'm really sunburnt. They will be 
pleased at home. But my hair isawful.’’ 
She pulled a couple of long pins with 
gorgeous glass heads from her hat, 
and removed it, laying it on a chair. 
Then her hands went busily at her 
hair. Vernon had never seen, or at 
least had never noticed the opera- 
tion before, and he wondered if. all 
girls performed it so gracefully. Once 
she smiled to him over her shoul- 
der. ‘‘I won’t be a minute,’’ she 
said. 

‘* Don’t hurry please,’’ he returned. 

Presently he rose abruptly and left the 
room, and in a few minutes returned 
with a handful of pansies from Mrs. 
Brown’s little garden. 

‘* How good of you. What made you 
think of it?’’ she said pinning the 
flowers on her blouse. 

He had not thought of the flowers 
till after he left the room. ‘‘ Will you 
give me one ?”’ he said softly. 

She chose a white one, and after a 
second’s hesitation, placed it in his but- 
ton-hole. ‘‘ Now,’’ she said a trifle 
hastily, ‘‘ I’ll pour out the tea.’’ 

It wasa merry meal. Both were very 
gay, though neither could have told 
why. When they had finished Sir 
Mark went to the door and called for 
Mrs. Brown, to whom he whispered 
some instructions. 

‘“‘Isn’t it time I was going to the 
station ?’’ inquired the girl, as he re- 
turned to his seat. 

‘You have nearly half an hour to 
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spare. Mr. Brown is going to drive 
you to the station.’’ 

She rose and went to the window, 
and stood looking out without at first 
responding. 

‘**It is too hot for walking so far,’ 
heremarked. ‘‘ It would merely spoil 
the good effects of your holiday, Flo.’’ 

‘*You think of everything. I have 
no thanks left,’’ she exclaimed impetu- 
ously. 

‘‘Don’ttalkofthanks. I’vedonenoth- 
ing for you, and you have given me a 
perfect holiday. I think this has been 
the happiest day in my life, Flo.”’ 

She did not turn her head, and the 
sunlit sea grew dim to her sight. 

‘*Do you believe me?’’ she heard 
him say. 

‘Yes. I believe you—to-day,’’ she 
answered, while the dim sea grew 
blurred. 

‘To-day? Only to-day ?’’ 

‘*You and I have to-morrow,’’ she 
whispered. And the blurred sea be- 
came chaos. 

‘* Flo !”? he exclaimed springing up 
and going to her side. ‘‘ You're cry- 
ing.” 

‘‘Y-yes, I’m crying, Mark. I—I 
can’t deny it,’’ she sighed. ‘‘ It’s fun- 
ny, isn’t it?’ she added, trying to 
smile. ‘‘I suppose it’s the—the end of 
the story that makes mecry. Please 
go and sit down again.” 

Somehow he obeyed her. 
a long silence. 

When the sea had grown clear to her 
again, she turned tohim smiling. ‘‘ I’m 
better now,’’ she began and stopped 
short. He was sitting at the end of an 
old-fashioned sofa, his face buried in 
his arms. 

Stepping quickly beside him she 
touched him on the shoulder. 

‘* Are you sorry, too?’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘* Sorry ? God knows how sorry !’’ 
he answered looking up at her with his 
young face grown weary. ‘‘ Were you 
happy to-day, Flo?’’ he demanded sud- 
denly. 

‘* T never wasso happy,”’ she replied, 
meeting hiseyes. ‘‘ And I’m still hap- 
py, Mark.” 

** Are you? 


There was 


Why ?”’ 
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‘* Because—no, I can't tell you. 

It’s time I was putting on my hat.’’ 

‘*Wait, Flo. Is it the end of 
the story ?”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s the end of thestory. Don't 
you hear the sound of wheels?’’ She 
picked up her hat and fastened it be- 
fore the mirror. Then she put on her 
jacket, adjusting it carefully. He rose 
from the sofa and watched her long- 
ingly. 

‘‘Will you tell me your address, 
Flo?”’ 

‘** Don’t Mark.” 

‘‘Why not? I must see you again.”’ 

She shook her head and glanced at 
the window as Mr. Brown brought his 
dog-cart crunching over the gravel to 
the door. Mrs. Brown knocked, and 
announced that all was ready. 

‘**T’ll drive to the station with you,’’ 
said Sir Mark recklessly. 

‘“‘Don’t be foolish,’’ she returned 
gently. ‘‘Think of the people in the 
village. AmIrude? . Ah, what 
a wonderful day it has been !—whata 
pretty story! . . . Say good-by, please, 
before I cry again.’’ 

He was pale as he took her hand and 
bent toward her face. ‘‘ May I Flo?’’ 
he whispered. 

‘*Can you, Mark?” she whispered 
back, as white as he. 

He could not. 

He could not look into this girl’s 
eyes and kiss her lips. 

‘* Dear, I was wrong to dream of it,’’ 
he sighed. . 

Her mouth quivered for a moment. 
‘*Good-by, Mark,’’ she murmured. 
‘‘Come. Mrs. Brown will be wonder- 
ing.’’ 


They went out and played their parts 
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admirably. Mark chaffed the farmer 
about his horse, while Flo thanked Mrs. 
Brown prettily and accepted all manner 
of messages for the artist, Mr. Malcolm. 
Then the young man helped the girl to 
her seat. 

‘‘“Thank you, Sir Mark,’’ she said 
aloud, and faintly, ‘‘ Good-by, Mark.”’ 

He perceived that her hand rested on 
the edge of the machine out of Mrs. 
Brown’s vision. He could not help 
kissing it. 

And that was the very end of the story 
—for a story must be ended before a se- 
quel is begun. 

It was nearly six months later that 
Mark boarded the train for town. He 
was pale and worn looking, but his eyes 
were lit with excitement, and he opened 
the morning paper like a man who ex- 
pects to read something pleasant. 

First of all, with a smile hovering 
about his lips, he read about a certain 
‘fashionable wedding’’ which had 
taken place the previous day. ‘‘ Thank 
God, that ends it !’’ he sighed to him- 
self. ‘‘ And’’—he laughed softly, 
‘* she has got a title anyway.” 

Presently he turned to the advertise- 
ment column, his face grave but not 
grieved, and read about an estate to let 
for a term of five years—his own es- 
tate. 

He dropped the newspaper, and took 
out his pocket-book from which he ex- 
tracted a slip of paper with this ad- 
dress :— 

JAMES MALCOLM, 
31, Leyton Studios, 
Stanford Street, S. W. 


The train seemed to travel very 
slowly. 





THE 


STILE 


By CLIFFORD CHASE 


I built a fence around my heart, 
But left a little stile ; 

And love passed down the road one day, 
And entered with a smile. 





A FEW REAL BOYS* 


BEING THE CHRONICLE OF THE DOINGS OF PLUPY AND HIS FRIENDS 


By JUDGE HENRY A. SHUTE 
Author of ‘*The Real Diary of a Real Boy’’ 


THE FISHING TRIP 


past. The last day of school, 
‘ai Exhibition Day, had waxed, 
I) waned and passed into history. 
Thesmilingly complacent friends 

and relatives had been told that 


‘« The consul’s brow was sad, the con- 
sul's speech was low, 

And darkly looked he on the flood, and 
darkly on the foe;’’ 


and had been entreated in the most 
touching manner not to 


‘Lift him from the bracken, leave him lying 
where he fell, 

Better bier ye cannot fashion, naught becomes 
him half so well;’’ 


and impressively informed that ‘‘ The 
beams of the rising sun were gilding 
the lofty domes of Carthage’’; and con- 
fidently given to understand that, ‘‘Not 
many years ago, where we now sit, sur- 
rounded by all that refines and embel- 
lishes civilized life, the rank thistle 
nodded in the wind and the wild fox dug 
his hole unscared,’’ with other gratui- 
tous information to the effect that 


‘‘Rdmunds is down, my life is reft,’’ 


and earnest advice that ‘‘ Clan Connell’’ 
should be summoned. From which in- 
formation they apparently derived un- 
bounded gratification and no little as- 
tonishment. 

Tomtit, who had loudly called for 
‘Mike ’’ Connell instead of Clan Con- 
nell, to the modest Michael's great con- 
fusion, had been summarily banished 
to the wood shed; and ‘‘ Squawboo”’ 
Bowley, who had openly and from the 
platform proclaimed a trembling but 
undying intention to 


‘* Tear that ‘ tittering’ ensign down,”’ 


had been sent home in disgrace. 
* Copyright, H, A. Shute, 1903. 


Prizes had been distributed, none of 
which fell to our friends, except to Pot- 
ter, who absrobed learning without ap- 
parent effort, and easily stood first in 
his class. Indeed, so far were the rest 
of these young gentlemen from gain- 
ing any rewards of merit, that only 
by the most desperate efforts had 
they been able to obtain the minimum 
percentage tHat entitled them to pro- 
motion. 

Plupy barely escaped being plucked, 
as his papers showed him to be weak in 
arithmetic, shipwrecky in grammar, 
erratic in spelling, and indictable in 
geography. Indeed, the amusement 
the examiners got out of his papers 
must have been in a measure responsi- 
ble for his success, for in answer to the 
question ‘‘ What is grammar ?’’ he as- 
tonished them by insisting that ‘‘Gram- 
mar is the science of numbers and the 
art of computing by them’’; and fur- 
thermore, when asked to compare 
‘* fore,’’ he produced after much thought 
this triumph of ingenuity, ‘‘ Positive, 
fore; comparative, five; superlative, 
=." 

However, in some mysterious way 
they had succeeded, every man of them, 
in passing the examinations that en- 
titled them to admission to the High 
School, and had entered into the full 
enjoyment of the long vacation with 
deep feelings of thankfulness for their 
well nigh providential luck. 

There is a delicious feeling of freedom 
in the first day of the long vacation; an 
absolute freedom from care that comes 
but a few times during life. The amount 
of planning a boy does during those 
first few days would, if carried out to 
the letter, furnish constant effort and 
continuous travel from boyhood to ex- 
treme old age. 
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Among other plans, our friends had 
long contemplated a day’s trip up the 
river, and immediately upon the clos- 
ing of the school arrangements were 
made for a combined fishing and bull- 
frogging excursion, to be prolific in 
huge strings of fish and vast quantities 
of frogs’ legs. 

At that time there were but two boats 
on the river; the Dido a small 
white punt, and an enormous center- 
board, known from its color as 
the Blue Boat. A more capacious, 
stouter, or safer boat for boys could 
hardly be imagined, and early one morn- 
ing the boys loaded it with a miscellane- 
ous collection of supplies,—a kettle, a 
spider, several dozen ears of green corn, 
a bag of potatoes, a piece of salt pork, 
a paper bag of meal, ditto. of salt, ditto 
of sugar, a jug of coffee, several bot- 
tles of sweetened water, knives, forks, 
fishing tackle, butterfly nets, specimen 
cases, bottles of ether, etc., the latter 
articles belonging to the scientist of the 
expedition, Sir Potter Gorham. 

The boat had been secured by a cash 
payment to its owner, the proceeds of a 
joint contribution, and a further consid- 
eration in the shape of a joint note or 
listed indebtedness of seventy-five cents, 
maturing during the summer. 

The supplies were distributed withno 
casualty beyond the accidental stepping 
upon the paper of meal by Fatty, which 
necessitated the careful scraping up of 
the same with the bailing dipper. Then 
the bold buccaneers embarked, and 
amid a chorus of shrill directions the 
boat pursued a somewhat unsteady and 
erratic course up the winding stream. 

The sun shone brightly, the big blue 
dragonflies darted here and there, stop- 
ping suddenly in mid-air to point and 
balance on gauzy wings; hundreds of 
black, shiny lucky bugs swam around 
in dizzy circles; above, the kingfisher 
flew by, sounding his metallic watch- 
man’s rattle, and the hearts of the 
youngsters thrilled withexpectation and 
delight. 

As they passed ‘‘Cove Brook,’’ two 
cows, standing half submerged in the 
water, stared with mild amazement at 
the boat and its noisy occupants, and at 
its approach lumbered up the bank with 
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much floundering and splashing, their 
retreat accelerated by a shower of well- 
aimed potatoes from the boat. 

The objective point in all such expe- 
ditions was the ‘‘ Eddy,’’ a point in the 
river where the current had cut a sud- 
den widening at an abrupt twist of the 
stream into a broad, deep basin, abound- 
ing in perch, pout and huge eels. On 
the north side of the basin a steep, high 
bank projected over the edge of the 
pool, forming the edge of a table-land 
of several hundred yards in width, cov- 
ered with a growth of magnificent pines, 
each tree of great height and as straight 
as a ship’s mast. 

On the south side lay a long, low 
peninsula, covered with lush grasses, 
but treeless, save for a single graceful 
elm in the center. The table-land was 
a favorite resort for picnic parties, and 
the residents of the town, appreciating 
the generosity of the owners in throw- 
ing it open to the public, took great 
pride in keeping it neat and trim. At 
the foot of the bank a beautiful spring 
of clear, cold water had been deepened 
into a well by sinking a barrel in the 
ground and furnished a never-failing 
supply. 

As the Eddy was nearly two miles 
from the boat landing it took quite an 
hour for the heavy boat, propelled by 
the persistent but ill-directed exertions 
of Tomtit, Fatty, Puzzy and Stiffy, to 
reach that haven. Finally the boat 
turned the last corner and entered the 
basin, and the oarsmen, considerably 
exhausted, but too proud to acknowl- 
edge it, dropped their oars and prepared 
to wage relentless warfare against the 
inhabitants of the pool. 

And now an amusing misadventure 
befell the volatile Bug. The anchor of 
the boat was a heavy stone with an iron 
ring, secured to the boat by a long rope. 
As Bug lifted the heavy stone, clutch- 
ing the ring with both hands, and pre- 
pared to heave it overboard, Fatty at- 
tempted to pass from one seat to an- 
other, but stumbled and fell heavily, 
which caused the boat to careen just 
enough to make Bug lose his balance. 

For a moment he tottered, twisted 
and writhed in complicated gymnastics, 
but finally went overboard with a yell, 
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still retaining a spasmodic grip on the 
anchor, and disappeared like a flash, 
the taut line rasping groaningly over 
the gunwale. Ina few seconds a host 
of ascending bubbles announced that the 
anchor with its precious human freight 
had reached bottom, and in another 
moment Bug reappeared, gasping, spit- 
ting, choking and clawing wildly for 
the boat. Atonce willing hands seized 
him and dragged him into the boat, 
where he was stripped and his cloth- 
ing wrung into knots and then spread 
out to dry as well as they could do it, 
for they were weak with laughter over 
the accident. 
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the shore, cut forked sticks for a crane, 
hung the kettle, and in a short time a 
brisk fire had been started and the corn 
was merrily bobbing up and down in 
the boiling, bubbling water. 

Meanwhile Potter had neatly cleaned 
the fish and, carefully rolling them in 
meal, had them browning and sputter- 
ing in the spider. As soon as the corn 
was pronounced done and the fish 
browned the coals were raked and the 
potatoes put to roast in the ashes, with 
a dozen or more eggs. Then each boy 
took a fish in one hand and an ear of 
corn in the other and addressed himself 
to the all-important task of the day. 


Still retaining a spasmodic grip on the anchor. 


Bug, who pronounced himself none 
the worse for the ducking, skirmished 
around for the next two hours ina state 
of nature, which, in the warm sun, he 
pronounced bully. 

The boys then gave their undivided 
attention to fishing, with the result that 
a good string of perch and roach were 
obtained, when the growing appetites 
of the fishermen could no longer allow 
any delay in the preparations for din- 
ner. The anchor was quickly raised 
and the boat grounded on the bank. 

While some collected dry wood others 
carried the supplies and material to 


And what a feast it was! Did any 
of them in after life taste a meal equal 
to the delicious, dirty fish or the hot, 
fragrant corn? The jug of coffee and 
the bottles of sweetened water passed 
from hand to hand, while each boy 
quaffed deep, gurgling draughts. 

Suddenly there was a loud explosion 
in the ashes, another and another fol- 
lowed, scattering hot coals, mealy po- 
tatoes, fried fish and egg-shells in every 
direction. Bug, Puzzy and Tomtit 
dived over the bank like frogs ; -Plupy, 
Potter and Whacker fled frantically for 
the woods, while Fatty, unable to get 
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Plupy, Potter and Whacker fled frantically 


or the woods. 





on his feet quickly enough to suit the 


urgency of the occasion, rolled over 
and over with loud yells until he reached 
alargestump, behind which hecrouched. 

For a few moments there was a 
scarcity of small boys in the neighbor- 
hood, but after a while Bug’s head ap- 
peared cautiously peeping over the 
bank. 

‘* Gosh, Fatty !’’ he piped. 
was it ?”’ 

‘*Dunno,’’ said Fatty. ‘‘ Have any 
of you fellers put cannon crackers into 
the fire?’’ 

‘‘ How many times did it go off?” 
asked Whacker. 

‘**Bout a hundred,’’ replied Plupy, 
gingerly tiptoeing along from the shel- 
ter of a clump of bushes. 

Atthis momenta slight puff of steam 
from the fire caused them all to dive 
again for shelter, but as nothing hap- 
pened they reappeared and loudly mar- 
veled at the occurrence. ' Plupy laid it 
to spirits, Puzzy to the probability that 
some hunter had been buried there dur- 
ing the Indian wars, and that his pow- 
der horn had exploded, and this idea 
was favored by the majority, who were 
discussing the advisability of digging 
for the skeleton, when Potter asked if 
any one had pricked the eggs before 
putting them in the ashes. 

‘*Coursenot,’’sneered Fatty. ‘‘What 
yer want to prick ’em for? You don’t 


‘* What 


prick ’em when you boil ’em, do you ?” 
It required nice scientific explanation 


beforetherest comprehended, but finally 
they approached the fire and made a 
careful examination. Sure enough the 
camp was smeared with bursted eggs 
and strewn with scattered coals and 
ashes, and the force of the explosion 
had broken the cross-pole, bringing the 
kettle down on the fire and causing a 
vast cloud of steam. Luckily the fish 
had nearly all been eaten, and enough 
of the corn remained, albeit in a some- 
what sandy condition, and a few roasted 
potatoes, to furnish a hearty meal. 

After dinner all hands went in swim- 
ming. What splendid dives from the 
old beech tree that leaned from the apex 
of the high bank over the pool; what 
bursting efforts were made to ‘‘ sound ’’ 
and bring up bottom from the middle 
of the basin; and what a delicious 
shivery feeling one experienced when- 
ever hands or feet struck the muddy, 
snaggy river bed. 

The boys were all good swimmers, 
and could float, tread water, turn back- 
ward and forward summersaults, ‘‘lay’’ 
their hair, and do other tricks that 
might excite the envy of professional 
swimmers. 

After they came out, and while dry- 
ing in the sun, and running races up 
and down the bank, they were startled 
by wild yells from Plupy, who had been 
sitting on a hollow stump at some dis- 
tance from the rest, who were rather in- 
clined to pelt him with mud, tie his 
shirt sleeves into hard knots, or take 


























































other and unwarrantable liberties with 
him and his personal belongings. Look- 
ing in his direction, they were convulsed 
with merriment and delight to see a 
naked, skinny form streaking it toward 
the river, wildly waving his arms and 
emitting hoarse howls, and surrounded 
by a cloud of vicious yellow-bellied 
hornets. 

Straight to the river bank this ap- 
parition flew, gave a leap like a frantic 
bullfrog, and disappeared in a shower 
of spray. For several seconds nothing 
was seen but the swarm of irate insects 
circling around the spot where Plupy 
was last seen, ‘‘laying for him’’ as 
Tomtit tersely put it. But soon Plupy’s 
head popped up about fifty yards away, 
and snivelling and sobbing he swam 
rapidly to the lower bank, where such 
of his companions as could stand—the 
most of them were rolling on the ground 
in convulsions of mirth—plastered his 
anatomy, now bearing a striking re- 
semblance to a cranberry pudding, 
with mud to allay the sting. 

When the pain had in a measure sub- 
sided, Plupy dressed without removing 
the mud, and the rest of the afternoon 
was devoted to the exciting sport of 
pickerel fishing, a part of the boys fish- 
ing from the bank and the rest from the 
boat. Before the sun set their united 
catch, including some fine fish, was 
strung ona long beech withe, and an- 
chored in shallow water to keep fresh, 
while the fishermen proceeded to take a 
slight refection from the remains of the 
dinner. 

While thus engaged, suddenly Pot- 
ter cried, ‘‘ Cracky, fellers, look at that 
snapper,” at the same time pointing 
toward shallow water, where could be 
seen an enormous snapping turtle, with 
head outstretched after the manner of its 
kind, moving slowly toward the bank. 

‘‘Kasy now, fellers,’’ cautioned 
Whacker, ‘‘ get a line and drop a hook 
in front of him, and we'll snatch him 
out lively.”’ 

While Tomtit ran for a pole, the 
snapper caught sight of the string of 
fish, and, swimming rapidly to them, 
seized the nearest one by the tail, and 
before the astonished fishermen could 
rush half way down the bank, it had 
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backed into deep water and disappeared, 
dragging with it the entire string of fish. 

Great was the wrath and keen the 
disappointment of the boys, who had 
been so proud of the fine fish they 
had caught, from the sale of which they 
had planned to extinguish the debt for 
the boat. 

Puzzy sneeringly remarked that ‘‘ if 
Plupy had any spunk he would have 
div’ in and got ’em.’’ Whacker re- 
marked that ‘‘ if Potter had known any- 
thing at all he would have plugged him 
at first.’ At this point Fatty gloomily 
said that it was after seven o'clock, and 
they had better stop jawing and start 
for home, and after grumblingly pack- 
ing up their kettle and pans, the disap- 
pointed fishermen piled into the boat 
and started on the long row home, 
which they reached without further 
mishap, except that Bug left his coat 
and vest drying on a stump at the 
camp. These he recovered the next 
day, in a very shrunken and wrinkled 
condition. 

THE LAUNCHING 

The expensive experience of our 
friends in hiring the blue boat led toa 
council of ways and means. ‘They had 
long wanted a boat, and about this time 
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Potter had been presented with a copy 
of that delightful volume, ‘‘ Every 
Boy’s Book of Sportsand Amusements,”’ 
which contained a chapter devoted to 
boat building, in which was demon- 
strated beyond peradventure that any 
boy of ordinary ingenuity could make a 
serviceable craft with a board, a few 
barrel staves and a half pound of shin- 
gle nails, or something to that effect. 
This article, on being read to the boys, 
created great enthusiasm. 

Naturally enough, it seemed as if the 
opportunity for owning a boat was well 
nigh providential and must beimproved. 
It happened that Fatty’s mother owned 
large piles of boards on the edge of the 
big field on Court street, and was about 
to build a new barn to replace one re- 
cently lost by fire, and it was confidently 
suggested to Fatty that he could furnish 
all the necessary lumber without ex- 
pense. Such confidence as this Fatty 
could not break and at once assented, 
whether or not with 
his mother’s con- 
sent the boys did 
not ask, as they 
very properly felt 
that it would be in 
the highest degree 
indelicate to pry 
into family affairs. 

It would take a 
very long chapter 
to chronicle the lu- 
dicrous mishaps of 
the boat-builders 
during the next 
week ; to detail the 
fingers that were 
pounded, the splin- 
ters that penetrated 
almost every part 
of their little bod- 
ies; the pile of 
boards that fell on 
Tomtit and his res- 
cue by the other 
boys; the gash in 
Fatty’s leg caused 
by a vigorous but 
misdirected drive with a hatchet, and 
his journey home astride of a board 
supported by the united efforts of his 
sympathetic but over-loaded compan- 
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ions, would make a complete story by 
itself. 

Suffice it to say that by the following 
Saturday a flat-bottomed, square-ended 
bateau, capable of carrying eight or ten 
persons, was ready for launching. It 
was terribly heavy, but practically 
watertight, as it had been carefully 
caulked with rags and soldered with 
pitch and tar, in which the architects 
had immersed themselves to the elbows. 

On this day great preparations had 
been made for the launching. A slide, 
built on the edge of the river, had been 
lavishly greased by liberal applications 
of butter and lard, donated, as Fatty 
said, by the cook. A bottle of sweet 
cider from the juice of early Astrachan 
apples had been secured by Puzzy in 
the same darkly suspicious manner, and 
quite a gathering of the girl friends of 
the boys had been bidden to the launch- 
ing and had arrived, gay with ribbons 
and coquettish in the extreme. 

Fatty furnished 
the requisite horse 
power for the occa- 
sion in the person 
of old Chub, equip 
ped with work har 
ness and chain 
traces, and he was 
at once hitched to 
the boat for the 
journey through 
the field to the 
river’s bank. Now 
Chub, as an an- 
cient servitor of 
the Gilman family, 
had taken unto 
himself some of 
the independent 
airs peculiar to old 
retainers, and was 
occasionally some- 
what unreliable 
with the boys. In 
the carriage or un- 
dersaddle he would 
jog along as sedate- 
ly as you please, 
but when put to special or unusual 
work he was liable to resent it. 

So in this case, when he comprehend- 
ed the nature of the work to which he 

















Reciting with great fervor 


was about to be subjected he balked. 
Various experiments were tried without 
success. First, Tomtit attempted to put 
beans in his ear, but he swung his head 
round so quickly as to send that ingen- 
uous youth rolling several yards away. 
Next the confiding Plupy was induced 
to mount him, upon the supposition that 
as a peaceful saddle horse he would at 
once amble off, but he at once dropped 
his head and elevated his hindquarters, 
and poor Plupy shot over his head in a 
most abrupt manner. 

Then, when further persuasion had 
failed, and despair had seized uponthem, 
he suddenly started with a jerk that 
threw Puzzy and Whacker, who were 
seated on the rear seat with their re- 
spective best girls, over backwards, and 
left the girls swaying wildly and clutch- 
ing each other, while the boys raced after 
the procession yelling whoa, and striv- 
ing in vain to head off the fiery beast. 

Finally, after frightening the girls 
about out of their wits, he stopped of 
his own accord, and became as docile 
asalamb. The boat was then without 
much trouble pulled upon the slide, and 
the stays adjusted. Not without acci- 
dent, however, for while the boys, 
several on each side, were busy with 
them, the boat suddenly started diago- 
nally, and before they could get out of 
the way it shot off the incline sideways 
and turned completely over, burying 








The Launching of the Ship.’ 





Fatty, Puzzy, Whacker and Plupy. 

At once all was confusion. Loud 
howls of ‘‘ Get off my legs!’’ from 
Plupy, who was not quite all under the 
boat, and muffled entreaties to ‘‘ Get 
off my head!’’ from Puzzy, who was 
pinned down by the stalwart form of 
Fatty, were distinguishable amid the 
tumult. At once all rushed to the res- 
cue, and girls and boys, with pieces of 
timber as levers, finally lifted the boat 
enough on one side to allow the im- 
prisoned martyrs to crawl out, which 
they did with great expedition and with 
an entire want of dignity. 

Again the boat was elevated to the 
slide, and this time securely kept in 
position until the exercises were com- 
pleted. These were impressive. In the 
bow of the boat one of the girls stood 
with the bottle of cider in her hand, 
and recited with great fervor ‘‘ The 
Launching of the Ship.’’ The pro- 
gram comtemplated the breaking of 
the bottle on the bow of the boat at the 
close of the oration, and just before the 
boat started. Unfortunately, the boys 
to whom the duty of pushing the boat 
off had been entrusted performed it so 
promptly that the boat started almost 
before the last line had passed the elocu- 
tionist’s lips. Not to be behindhand, 
she struck vigorously just as the boat 
slid by Fatty. Unlike the great Lord 
of Luna, who, ‘‘ Missed his helm but 
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gashed his thigh,’’ she struck Fatty a 
resounding blow squarely on _ the 
top of his head, breaking the bottle, 
and drenching him with the contents, 
while the boat, like a thing endowed 
with life, plunged down the greased in- 
cline, and slid across the stream, leav- 
ing the voung lady sitting in the green 
ooze and mud on the edge of the water, 


from which disagreeable position she 
was rescued in a most forlorn state. 

After the ladies present had discreetly 
retired behind various trees, Plupy and 
Bug peeled and swam across the river 
after the boat, which they secured, and 
in which the ladies were treated to a 
sail, not including the elocutionist, who 
had gone home mad. 


This series of stories by Judge Shute will be taken up again in this inagazine for November 
and the following months, wherein will be told the story of the boys’ unfortunate encounter 
with the law and many other exciting and sentimental incidents of their careers.—THE EDITORS. 


ONCT ON A TIME 
By TRUMAN ROBERTS ANDREWS 


a 


When night gits round an’ supper’s ate, 
Dad lights his pipe fer smokin’, 

An’ gits th’ newspaper an’ sez 
To me a kinder jokin’: 

“Now, Bub, I'll take yer wool off ’less 
You hurry up those slippers’ 

(He knows he couldn't,’ cause it’s took 
A’ready with th’ clippers.) 


IT, 


An’ then he sets an’ smokes an’ reads 
An’ mother sets a-sewin', 
A-makin’ clo'es fer sister—s prise 
You how that kid is growin’! 
An’ I jes’ sorter wait aroun’ 
A-hopin’ dad’s most through it, 
*Cause then he'll tell me ’bout th’ tale 
’T’s got a giant to it. 


I11. 


‘They ain't no news but polykits,” 
Bimeby dad sez, a-yawnin', 
‘‘An’ John Smith's paintin’ of his fenct, 
An’ Green's put up an awnin’;" 
So then I climb up on his knee 
An’ he sez,‘‘ You young urchin,” 
An’ rubs his whiskers 'gainst my face. 
An’ thinks I need a birchin'. 


IV. 


“But wal,” he sez, ‘‘onct on a time 
Was Jack th’ Giant Killer—’’ 
An’ tells about th’ dreffiest things 
’T jes’ plumb skeer a fellow ; 

And how Jack sworded off their heads, 
An’ all th’ blood ’twas makin’, 
An’ Jim'’ny Gee! when bedtime comes 

I sneak upstairs jes’ shakin’! 
























HEN John Fox came into a 
country where whiskey freezes 
solid and may be used as a 
paper weight for a large part of the 
year, he came without the ideals and 


illusions which usually hamper the 
progress of more delicately nurtured 
adventurers. Born and reared on the 
frontier fringe of the United States, he 
took with him into Canada a primitive 
cast of mind, an elemental simplicity and 
grip on things, as it were, which insured 
him immediate success in his new career. 
From a mere servant of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, driving a paddle with 
the voyageurs and carrying goods on his 
back across the portages he swiftly rose 
to a Factorship and took charge of a 
trading post at Fort Angelus. 

Here, because of his elemental sim- 
plicity, he took to himself a native wife, 
and by reason of the connubial bliss 
which followed he escaped the unrest 
and vain longitigs which curse the days 
of more fastidious men, spoil their work 
and conquer them intheend. He lived 
contentedly, was at single purposes with 
the business he was set there to do, and 
achieved a brilliant record in the serv- 
ice of the Company. About this time 
his wife died, was claimed by her peo- 
ple, and buried with savage circum- 
stance in a tin trunk in the top ofa 
tree. 

Two sons she had borne him, and 
when the Company promoted him he 
journeyed with them still deeper into 
the vastness of the Northwest Territory 
to a place called Sin Rock, where he 
took charge of a new post in a more 
important fur field. Here he spent sev- 
eral lonely and depressing months, emi- 
nently disgusted with the unprepossess- 
ing appearance of the Indian maidens, 
and greatly worried by his growing sons 
who stood in need of a mother’s care. 
Then his eyes chanced upon Lit-lit. 





THE MARRIAGE OF LIT-LIT 


By JACK LONDON 


‘* Lit-lit—well, she is Lit-lit,’’ was 
the fashion in which he despairingly 
described her to his chief clerk, Alex- 
ander McLean. 

McLean was too fresh from his Scot- 
tish upbringing—‘‘ not dry behind the 
ears yet,’’ John Fox put it—to take 
to the marriage customs of the country. 
Nevertheless he was not averse to the 
Factor imperiling his own immortal 
soul, and, especially, feeling an ominous 
attraction himself for Lit-lit, he was 
somberly content to clinch his own 
soul’s safety by seeing her married to 
the Factor. 

Nor is it to be wondered at that Mc- 
Lean’s austere Scotch soul stood in dan- 
ger of being thawed in the sunshine of 
Lit-lit’s eyes. She was pretty, and 
slender, and willowy, without the mas- 
sive face and temperamental stolidity 
of the average squaw. ‘‘ Lit-lit,’’ so 
called from her fashion, even asa child, 
of being fluttery, of darting about from 
place to place like a butterfly, of being 
inconsequent and merry, and of laugh- 
ing as lightly as she darted and danced 
about. 

Lit-lit was the daughter of Snetti- 
shane, a prominent chief in the tribe, 
by a half-breed mother, and to him the 
Factor fared casually one summer day 
to open negotiations of marriage. “He 
sat with the chief in the smoke of a 
mosquito-smudge before his lodge, and 
together they talked about everything 
under the sun, or, at least, everything 
which in the Northland is under the 
sun, with the sole exception of marriage. 
John Fox had come particularly to talk 
of marriage; Snettishane knew it, and 
John Fox knew he knew it, wherefore 
the subject was religiously avoided. 
This is alleged to be Indian subtlety. In 
reality it is transparent simplicity. 

The hours slipped by, and Fox and 
Snettishane smoked interminable pipes, 
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looking each other in the eyes with a 
guilelessness superbly histrionic. In 
the mid-afternoon McLean and his 
brother clerk, McTavish, strolled past, 
innocently uninterested, on their way 
to the river. When they strolled back 
again, an hour later, Fox and Snetti- 
shane had attained to a ceremon- 
ious discussion of the condition and 
quality. of the gunpowder and bacon 
which the Company was offering in 
trade. Meanwhile Lit-lit, divining the 
Factor’s errand, had crept in under the 
rear wall of the lodge and through the 
front flap was peeping out at the two 
logomachists by the mosquito-smudge. 
She was flushed and happy-eyed, proud 
that no less a man than the Factor (who 
stood next to God in the Northland 
hierarchy) had singled her out, femi- 
ninely curious to see at close range what 
manner of man he was. Sun-glare on 
the ice, camp-smoke and weather-beat 
had burned his face to a copper-brown, 
so that her father was as fair as he 
while she was fairer. She was remote- 
ly glad of this, and more immediately 
glad that he was large and strong, 
though his great black beard half fright- 
ened her, it was so strange. 

Being very young, she was unversed 
in the ways of men. Seventeen times 
she had seen the sun travel south and 
lose itself beyond the sky-line, and 
seventeen times she had seen it travel 
back again and ride the sky day and 
night till there was no night at all. 
And through these years she had been 
cherished jealously by Snettishane, who 
stood between her and all suitors, listen- 
ing disdainfully to the young hunters as 
they bid for her hand, and turning them 
away as though she were beyond price. 
Snettishane was mercenary. Lit-lit was 
to him an investment. She represented 
so much capital, from which he ex- 
pected to receive, not a certain definite 
interest, but an incalculable interest. 

And having thus been reared in a 
manner as near to a nunnery as tribal 
conditions would permit, it was with a 
great and maidenly anxiety that she 
peeped out at the man who had surely 
come for her, at the husband who was 
to teach her all that was yet unlearned 
of life, at the masterful being whose 
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word was to be her law and who was to 
mete and bound her actions and com- 
portment for the rest of her days. 

But, peeping through the front flap 
of the lodge, flushed and thrillingat the 
strange destiny reaching out for her, 
she grew disappointed as the day wore 
along and the Factor and her father still 
talked pompously of things concerning 
other things and not connected with 
marriage things at all. As the sun sank 
lower and lower toward the north and 
midnight approached, the Factor be- 
gan making unmistakable preparations 
of departure. As he turned to stride 
away Lit-lit’s heart sank; but it rose 
again as he halted, half-turning on one 
heel. 

‘*Oh, by the way, Snettishane,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I want a squaw to wash for me 
and mend my clothes.’’ 

Snettishane grunted and suggested 
Wanidani, who was an old woman and 
toothless. 

‘* No, no,’’ interposed the Factor. 
‘“What I want is a wife. I’ve been 
kind of thinking about it, and the 
thought just struck me that you might 
know of some one that would suit.’’ 

Snettishane looked interested, where- 
upon the Factor retraced his steps, 
sasually and carelessly to linger and 
discuss this new and incidental topic. 

‘* Kattou ?”’ suggested Snettishane. 

‘* She has but one eye,’’ objected the 
Factor. 

‘* Laska?” 

‘‘ Her knees be wide apart when she 
stands upright. Kips, your biggest dog, 
can leap between her knees when she 
stands upright.’’ 

‘* Senatee ?’’ went on the imperturb- 
able Snettishane. 

But John Fox feigned anger, crying, 
‘* What foolishness be this ? Am I old, 
that thou shouldst mate me with old 
women? Am I toothless? lame of leg? 
blind of eye? Or am I poor that no 
bright-eyed maiden may look with 
favor upon me? Behold! I am the 
Factor, both rich and great, a power in 
the land, whose speech makes men 
tremble and is obeyed !”’ 

Snettishane was inwardly pleased, 


though his sphinx-like visage never re- 
He was drawing the Factor, 


laxed. 




















and making him break ground. Being 
a creature so elemental as to have room 
for but one idea at a time, Snettishane 
could pursue that one idea a greater dis- 
tance than could John Fox. For John 
Fox, elemental as he was, was still com- 
plex enough to entertain several glim- 
mering ideas at a time, which debarred 
him from pursuing the one as single- 
heartedly or as far as did the chief. 

Snettishane calmly continued calling 
the roster of eligible maidens, which, 
name by name, as fast as uttered, were 
stamped ineligible by John Fox, with 
specified objections appended. Again 
he gave it up and started to return to 
the Fort. Snettishane watched him go, 
making no effort to stop him, but seeing 
him, in the end, stop himself. 

‘* Come to think of it,” the Factor 
remarked, ‘‘ we both of us forgot Lit- 
lit. Now I wonder if she'll suit me?’’ 

Snettishane met the suggestion with 
a mirthless face, behind the mask of 
which his soul grinned wide. It wasa 
distinct victory. Had the Factor gone 
but one step farther, perforce Snetti- 
shane would himself have mentioned 
the name of Lit-lit, but—the Factor had 
not gone that one step farther. 

The chief was non-committal con- 
cerning Lit-lit’s suitability, till he drove 
the white man into taking the next step 
in the order of procedure. 

‘‘Well,”’ the Factor meditated aloud, 
‘*the only way to find out is to make a 
try of it.’’ Heraised his voice. ‘‘ So 
I will give for Lit-lit ten blankets and 
three pounds of tobacco which is good 
tobacco.”’ 

Snettishane replied with a gesture 
which seemed to say that all the blank- 
ets and tobacco in all the world could 
not compensate him for the loss of Lit- 
lit and her manifold virtues. When 
pressed by the Factor to set a price, he 
coolly placed it at five hundred blank- 
ets, ten guns, fifty pounds of tobacco, 
twenty scarlet cloths, ten bottles of rum, 
a music box, and lastly, the good will 
and best offices of the Factor with a 
place by his fire. 

The Factorapparently suffered astroke 
of apoplexy, which stroke was success- 
ful in reducing the blankets to two hun- 
dred and in cutting out the place by the 
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fire—an unheard of condition in the 
marriages of white men with the daugh- 
ters of the soil. Inthe end, after three 
hours more of chaffering, they came to 
anagreement. For Lit-lit Snettishane 
was to receive one hundred blankets, 
five pounds of tobacco, three guns, and 
a bottle of rum, good will and best 
offices included, which, according to 
John Fox, was ten blankets and.a gun 
more than she was worth. And as he 
went home through the ‘‘ wee sma’ ”’ 
hours, the three o’clock sun blazing in 
the due northeast, he was unpleasantly 
aware that Snettishane had bested him 
over the bargain. 

Snettishane, tired and _ victorious, 
sought his bed, and discovered Lit-lit 
before she could escape from the lodge. 

He grunted knowingly, ‘‘ Thou hast 
seen. Thou hast heard. Wherefore it 
be plain to thee thy father’s very great 
wisdom and understanding. I have 
made for thee a great match. Heed my 
words and walk in the way of my words, 
go when I say go, come when I bid thee 
come, and we shall grow fat with the 
wealth of this big white man who isa 
fool according to his bigness.’’ 

The next day no trading was done at 
the store. The Factor opened whiskey 
before breakfast to the delight of McLean 
and McTavish, gave his dogs double 
rations, and wore his best moccasins. 
Outside the Fort preparations were 
under way for a fotlatch. Potlatch 
means ‘‘a giving,’’ and John Fox’s in- 
tention was to signalize his marriage 
with Lit-lit by a potlatch as generous 
as she was good-looking. In the after- 
noon the whole tribe gathered to the 
feast. Men, women, children and ‘dogs 
gorged to repletion, nor was there one 
person, even among the chance visitors 
and stray hunters from other tribes, 
who failed to receive some token of the 
bridegroom’s largess. 

Lit-lit, tearfully shy and frightened, 
was bedecked by her bearded husband 
with a new calico dress, splendidly 
beaded moccasins, a gorgeous silk hand- 
kerchief over her raven hair, a purple 
scarf about her throat, brass ear-rings 
and finger-rings, and a whole pint of 
pinchbeck jewelry, including a Water- 
bury watch. Snettishane could scarce 
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contain himself at the spectacle, but 
watching his chance drew her aside 
from the feast. : 

‘* Not this night, nor the next night,’’ 
he began ponderously, ‘‘but in the 
nights to come when I shall call like a 
raven by the river bank, it is for thee to 
rise up from thy big husband who is a 
fool and come to me.”’ 

‘‘Nay, nay,’ he went on hastily, at 
sight of the dismay in her face at turn- 
ing her back upon her wonderful new 
life. ‘* For no sooner shall this happen, 
than thy big husband who is a fool 
will come wailing to my lodge. Then 
it is for thee to wail likewise, claiming 
that this thing is not well, and that the 
other thing thou dost not like, and that 
to be the wife of the Factor is more than 
thou didst bargain for, only wilt thou 
be content with more blankets, and 
more tobacco, and more wealth of vari- 
ous sorts for thy poor old father Snetti- 
shane. Remember well, when I callin 
the night, like a raven, from the river 
bank.”’ 

Lit-lit nodded; for to disobey her 
father was a peril she knew of well; and 
furthermore, it was a little thing he 
asked, a short separation from the Fac- 
tor, who would know only greater glad- 
ness at having her back. She returned 
to the feast, and, midnight being well 
at hand, the Factor sought her out and 
led her away to the Fort amid joking 
and outcry in which the squaws were 
especially conspicuous. 

Lit-lit quickly found that married life 
with the head man of a fort was even 
better than she had dreamed. No 
longer did she have to fetch wood and 
water and wait hand and foot upon 
cantankerous men folk. For the first 
time in her life she could fie abed till 
breakfast was on the table. And what 
a bed!—clean and soft, and comfort- 
able as no bed she had ever known. 
And such food! Flour, cooked into 
biscuits, hot-cakes, and bread, three 
times a day and every day and all one 
wanted! Such prodigality was hardly 
believable. 

To add to her contentment, the Fac- 
tor was cunningly kind. He had buried 
one wife, and he knew how to drive 
with a slack rein which went firm only 


on occasion, and then went very firm. 
‘* Lit-lit is boss of this ranch,’’ he an- 
nounced significantly at the table the 
morning after the wedding. ‘‘ What 
she says, goes. Understand?’’ And 
McLean and McTavish understood. 
Also, they knew that the Factor had a 
heavy hand. 

But Lit-lit did not take advantage. 
Taking a leaf from the book of her hus- 
band, she at once assumed charge of his 
two growing sons, giving them added 
comforts and a measure of freedom like 
to that which he gave her. The two 
sons were loud in the praise of their 
new mother; McLean and McTavish 
lifted their voices, and the Factor 
bragged of the joys of matrimony, till 
the story of her good behavior and her 
husband’s satisfaction became the prop- 
erty of all the dwellers in the Sin Rock 
district. 

Whereupon Snettishane, with visions 
of his incalculable interest keeping him 
awake of nights, thought it time to be- 
stir himself. Onthe tenth night of her 
wedded life Lit-lit was awakened by the 
croaking of a raven, and she knew that 
Snettishane was waiting for her by the 
river bank. In her great happiness she 
had forgotten her pact, and now it came 
back to her with behind it all the child- 
ish terror of her father. Fora time she 
lay in fear and trembling, loth to go, 
afraid to stay. But in the end the Fac- 
tor won the silent victory, and his kind- 
ness, plus his great muscles and square 
jaw, nerved her to disregard Snetti- 
shane’s call. 

But in the morning she arose very 
much afraid, and went about her duties 
in momentary fear of her father’s com- 
ing. As the day wore along, however, 
she began to recover her spirits. John 
Fox, soundly berating McLean and 
McTavish for some petty dereliction of 
duty, helped her to pluck up courage. 
She tried not to let him go out of her 
sight, and when she followed him into 
the huge cache and saw him twirling 
and tossing great bales around as 
though they were feather pillows, she 
felt strengthened in her disobedience to 
her father. Also (it was her fi .t visit 
to the warehouse, and Sin Rock was 
the chief distributing point to several 









































Femininely curious to see what manner of man he 
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chains of lesser posts) , she was astound- 
ed at the endlessness of the wealth there 
stored away. 

This sight, and the picture in her 
mind’s eye of the bare lodge of Snetti- 
shane, put all doubts at rest. Yet she 
capped her conviction by a brief word 
with one of her stepsons. ‘‘ White 
daddy good ?’’ was what she asked, 
and the boy answered that his father 
was the best man he had ever known. 
That night the raven croaked again. 
On the night following the croaking 
was more persistent. It awoke the 
Factor, who tossed restlessly for a 
while. Then he said aloud, ‘‘ Damn 
that raven,’’ and Lit-lit laughed quietly 
under the blankets. 

In the morning, bright and early, 
Snettishane put in an ominous appear- 
ance, and was set to breakfast in the 
kitchen with Wanidani. He refused 
squaw food,’’ and a little later beard- 
ed his son-in-law in the store where the 
trading was done. Having learned, he 
said, that his daughter was such a jewel, 
he had come for more blankets, more 
tobacco and more guns, especially more 
guns. He had certainly been cheated 
in her price, he held, and he had come 
for justice. But the Factor had neither 
blankets nor justice to spare. Where- 
upon he was informed that Snettishane 
had seen the missionary at Three Forks, 
who had notified him that such mar- 
riages were not made in heaven and 
that it was his father’s duty to demand 
his daughter back. 

‘“T am good Christian man now,” 
Snettishane concluded. ‘‘I want my 
Lit-lit to go to heaven.”’ 

The Factor’s reply was short and to 
the point ; for he directed his father-in- 
law to goto the heavenly antipodes, 
and by the scruff of the neck and the 
slack of the blanket propelled him on 
that trail as far as the door. 

But Snettishane sneaked around and 
in by the kitchen, cornering Lit-lit in 
the great living room of the Fort. 

‘* Mayhap thou didst sleep over sound 
last night when I called by the river 
bank,’’ he began glowering darkly. 

‘* Nay, I was awake and heard.’’ 
Her heart was beating as though it 
would choke her, but she went on stead- 
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ily: ‘‘Andthe night before ] was awake 
and heard, and yet again the night be- 
fore.’’ 

And thereat, out of her great happi- 
ness and out of the fear that it might 
be taken from her, she launched into an 
original and glowing address upon the 
status and rights of woman—the first 
new-woman lecture delivered north of 
Fifty-three. 

But it fell on unheeding ears. Snet- 
tishane was still in the dark ages. As 
she paused for breath he said threaten- 
ingly : ‘‘ To-night I shall call again 
like the raven.”’ 

At this moment the Factor entered 
the room and again helped Snettishane 
on his way to the heavenly antipodes. 

That night the raven croaked more 
persistently than ever. Lit-lit, who was 
a light sleeper, heard and smiled. John 
Fox tossed restlessly. Then he awoke 
and tossed about with greater restless- 
ness. He grumbled and snorted, swore 
under his breath and over his breath, and 
finally flung out of bed. He groped his 
way to the great living room and from 
the rack took down a loaded shotgun— 
loaded with birdshot, left therein by the 
careless McTavish. 

The Factor crept carefully out of the 
Fort and down to the river. The croak- 
ing had ceased, but he stretched out in 
the long grass and waited. The air 
seemed a chilly balm and the earth, 
after the heat of the day, now and again 
breathed soothfully against him. The 
Factor, gathered into the rhythm of it 
all, dozed off with his head upon his 
arm and slept. 

Fifty yards away, head resting on 
knees and with his back to John Fox, 
Snettishane likewise slept, gently con- 
quered by the quietude of the night. 
An hour slipped by and then he awoke 
and, without lifting his head, set the 
night vibrating with the hoarse gutterals 
of the raven call. 

The Factor roused, not with the 
abrupt start of civilized man, but with 
the swift and comprehensive glide from 
sleep to waking of the savage. In the 
night-light he made out a dark object 
in the midst of the grass and brought 
his gun to bear upon it. A second croak 
began to rise and he pulled the trigger. 
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The crickets ceased from their sing-song 
chant, the wild fowl from their squab- 
bling, and the raven croak broke mid- 
most and died away .n gasping silence. 

John Fox ran to the spot and reached 
for the thing he had killed, but his fin- 
gers closed on a coarse mop of hair and 
he turned Snettishane’s face upward to 
the starlight. He knew how a shotgun 
scattered at fifty yards, and he knew 
that he had peppered Snettishane across 
the shoulders and in the small of the 
back. And Snettishane knew that he 
knew, but neither referred to it. 

‘* What dost thou here ?’’ the Factor 
demanded. ‘‘It were’time old bones 
should be in bed.” 

But Snettishane was stately in spite 
of the birdshot tingling under his skin. 

‘*Old bones will not sleep,’’ he said 
solemnly. ‘‘I weep for my daughter, 
formy daughter Lit-lit, who liveth and 
who yet is dead, and who goeth without 
doubt to the white man’s hell.’’ 

‘* Weep henceforth on the far bank, 
beyond earshot of the Fort,’’ said John 
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Fox turning on his heel, ‘‘ for the noise 
of thy weeping is exceeding great and 
will not let one sleep of nights.’’ 

‘* My heart is sore,’’ Snettishane an- 
swered, ‘‘and my days and nights be 
black with sorrow.”’ 

‘* As the raven is black,’’ said John 
Fox. 

‘* As the raven is black,’’ Snettishane 
said. 

Never again was the voice of the 
raven heard by the river bank. _Lit-lit 
grows matronly day by day and is very 
happy. Also, there are sisters to the 
sons of John Fox’s first wife who lies 
buried in a tree. Old Snettishane is no 
longer a visitor at the Fort, and spends 
long hours raising a thin, aged voice 
against the filial ingratitude of children 
in general and of his daughter Lit-lit in 
particular. His declining years are em- 
bittered by the knowledge that he was 
cheated, and even John Fox has with- 
drawn the assertion that the price for 
Lit-lit was too much by ten blankets 
and a gun. 








HERE is no modern industry that 
causes more suffering and death 
than the fishing on the Grand 

Banks, neither is there any whose daily 
record is a more perfect story of heroism 
and self-sacrifice. On the Grand Banks, 
those vast submarine shoals which lie 
about one hundred miles off the coast 
of Newfoundland, there gather every 
year some twelve hundred vessels carry- 
ing 20,000 men or more. When the 
banks are reached the vessels anchor. 
The captain and the cook remain on 
board, while the rest of the crew, num- 
bering anywhere from twelve to twenty 
men, go out daily a few miles from the 
ship in dories to set the trawls. The 
dories are flat bottom boats so built that 
they ‘‘nest’’ into each other like 
cheese boxes when they are piled up 
on the vessels deck. They carry two 
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men, each of whom works a pair of oars 
and, frail skiffs as they are, they make 
splendid weather when well handled. 
The trawls, which are long lines with 
hooks attached to them at intervals, are 
overhauled every morning by the men 
and the fish carried in the dories to the 
ship, there to be cleaned and salted. 
The perils of this kind of fishing are 
very real and very great, not only to the 
vessels from the sudden and violent 
storms which sweep that part of the sea, 
and fromthe ocean liners racing through 
fogs across these anchorage grounds, but 
still more to the men in their dories 
looking after the trawls. It happens 


again and again during every season 
that fishermen, separated from their 
schooner by sudden squals and lost in 
the brime drift about for days, suffering 
from cold, hunger and every attendant 
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misery, and often perish miserably or 
are permanently crippled from frost- 
bite. 

Yet, even from this constant record 
of suffering and heroic endurance, cer- 
tain experiences stand out as particu- 
larly remarkable, notably that of two 
brothers named Fleming, who were part 
of the crew of the trawler /udilee. The 
Jubilee left St. Johns on April roth, 
1888. Eight days later, while Peter 
and Edward Fleming were at the trawl, 
a sudden fog shut out the vessel from 
them. ‘They started to row toward her, 
when a sea struck their dory and carried 
away three of their four paddles. The 
light boat, relieved of control, overshot 
the oars and the men saw themselves 
doomed to a night adrift. Peter, a man 
of forty-three years old with nine years 
‘banking ’’ behind him, had been adrift 
once before and knew what it meant. 
First of all, he threw away his pipe and 
tobacco, as smoking induces thirst, and 
persuaded his brother, a first trip man, 
and some six years younger than him- 
self, to follow his example. Then taking 
a thwart, Peter split it and with a 
line improvised a second paddle, so that 
by rowing they might keep warm. He 
then converted a fish tub into a ‘‘drag’”’ 
and threw it overboard in order to keep 
the boat’s head to the seas. 

‘The situation of the two brothers was 
unusually desperate, for they had noth- 
ing with which to guide their boat, no 
food or water or shelter, nor any extra 
covering but their oil-clothes. The 
dory was empty save for a second trawl 
tub. They tried to sleep by turns 
and the sleeping brother used the 
trawl tub to partially protect his head, 
while his body, stretched out along 
the bottom of the boat, was constantly 
drenched by the heavy spray which 
dashed over the little craft and forced 
the brother on watch to bail continu- 
ously. The Newfoundland bankmen 
consider it cowardly to carry food or 
water in their boats, and though be- 
cause of this very case of the Flemings, 
a law was passed to force them to do so, 
it has always remained a dead letter. 
The Flemings fully realized that if they 
were ever to see their wives and children 
again it could only be by the most care- 
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ful husbanding of their strength. Ac- 
cordingly from the very beginning they 
ordered things well, sleeping and watch- 
ing alternately and using the oars every 
two hours. Fearing that their own 
vessel could not reach them, Peter, who 
knew the region, tried to work south of 
Cape Race, where ships are always 
passing. 

On the third day they drifted into a 
floe of ice. The ice was of course 
saturated with brine and was of no use 
in slaking their thirst, while it kept 
their dory in constant danger of being 
crushed. That afternoon Edward's 
fingers became frost bitten and Peter 
lent him his own mittens, going bare- 
handed himself. On the fourth day 
their feet grew callous. They were un- 
able to exercise them and with the water 
soaking through their boots the limbs 
lost sense and the frost ate into them. 
The fog still hung over them, but 
this had its favorable side, for the 
mist softened their throats somewhat 
and helped their thirst. Days and 
nights passed. Each morning they 
lapped the moisture from their oiled 
coats which they had spread over the 
thwarts to collect the dew and those 
small pools of brackish water were more 
delicious than nectar. They knew that 
their boots were soaked by the sea 
water, the salt of which would intensify 
their agony of thirst, and they had the 
courage to refrain from chewing the 
leather in the effort to appease their 
hunger. 

None but men strong physically and 
mentally could have survived such an 
experience. Forthirteen daysand nights 
less four hours—they were tossed 
about on the sea, scorched by the sun at 
noon, and chilled by the cold at night. 
Their prayer always was that if spared 
they might escape the loss of hands or 
feet, for without them a fisherman can 
do but little and sorry is the lot of the 
family whose bread winner is helpless 
on this stern and rugged seaboard. 





They cared little for themselves, having 
often looked death in the face, but for 
the sake of their wives 
they struggled to live. 
At last, on the afternoon of April 
31st, they were rewarded for their brave 


and children 
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struggle for life against such fearful odds 
by the sight of a ship. The hope of 
rescue gave them new vigor, and they 
paddled frantically in the direction of 
the vessel; but their little dory was a 
mere speck on the ocean, and it needed 
a keen eye to see her even a mile away. 
The ship was passing on without notic- 
ing them, when in despair they man- 
aged to elevate an oil-coat on an oar. 
The signal was seen and the ship bore 
down on them. As she approached a 
line was thrown tothe men. It proves 
the vitality of these two hardy voyagers 
that after thirteen days of starvation 
Edward Fleming was able to ‘‘ gaff’’ 
the rope into the dory while Peter made 
it fast. Then the boat was gently 
hauled up to the ship’s side and Edward 
was assisted up to her deck where he fell 
in a dead faint as he set foot thereon and 
realized that he was safe at last. His 
brother had to be hoisted on board, and 
he too collapsed at the realization of the 
end of danger. 

The rescuing ship was the bark /essze 
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Morris, Captain Farley, laden with 
coal from North Shields for Quebec, 


and then off Cape Race. At first itlooked 
as if the unfortunate castaways must 
surely die. They were indeed pitiful 
objects. Their big fearfully 
emaciated and their feet and hands 
swollen to twice the natural size. Their 
clothing had to be cut from their bodies, 
and the removal of their boots showed 


be dies 


how horribly frosted their feet were. 
Their legs and most of their bodies had 
turned nearly black. Though it was 


Monday afternoon when they were res- 
cued, it was not until Wednesday morn- 
ing that Edward Fleming opened his 
eyes andtriedtospeak. But his tongue 
and throat were so swollen that he 
could not articulate, and after several 
efforts he fainted again. Peter Flem- 
ing regained consciousness later, but it 
was Thursday night before they could 
tell of the horrors of their dreary voy- 





are made 
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during exquisite torture as they regained 
strength and the blood, coursing anew 
through their veins, stirred their morti- 
fying feet. Their prayer to escape the 
knife was not to be answered. They 
were taken to the Marine Hospital on 
arriving, where, on June 1st, each man 
had both feet amputated some inches 
above the ankle. Edward also lost one 
of the fingers of his left hand. Their 
“ase was so strange and pitiful a one 
that a public subscription was set on 
foot to provide them with artificial 
limbs. Their infirmities preventing 
them from going fishing again, they 
have resided ever since in their native 
village of Torbay, near St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, tilling small farms. 

There are cases where men have been 
without food or water for longer periods, 
but it is doubtful if any others have 
ever endured such suffering as theirs 
and survived. 

There is no lack on the banks of stor- 
ies of quick acts of heroism or tales of 
suffering as intense if not so long drawn 
out as that which the Flemings under- 
went. Deeds of self-sacrifice on the 
part of these fishermen are of such com- 
mon occurrence that actions which 
should be rewarded with medals are 
passed over with scarcely a newspaper 
paragraph. One of the most inspiring 
of ‘‘Bank’’ stories is the adventure ot 
Thomas Neil and James Hynes. It was 
on June 17, 1898, when the two men 
were engaged at their trawls that a fog 
shut down which cut them off from 
their vessel. Then a sea arose which 
overturned their dory. They clambered 
upon the top of their boat and there be- 
gan a long and desperate struggle for 
their lives. It was in the early after- 
noon that the squall struck them and 
the hours passed slowly till night came 
on and darkness added its horrors to the 
situation. The waves drenched them 
as the swell struck their little craft and 
the chilling cold was intensified by their 
inaction. ‘They were immersed to their 
waists in water the whole time and their 
position was terribly insecure, for they 
dared not move for fear of again upset- 
ting the boat. The dreary night passed 
into a cheerless morning. Hynes, ex- 
hausted from his vigil—they had had no 


food since early the morning before— 
and seeing no ship in sight, lost his grip 
and tumbled off the boat. Neil at once 
slipped down to his aid and the dory, re- 
leased from his grasp, sped away on 
the crest of a wave. To let it escape 
meant death for both of them, therefore 
Neil had to turn and swim after it, 
shouting to Hynes to rouse himself and 
keep afloat till he returned. Hecaught 
the boat, towed it back, and helped 
Hynes to climb up on it again, scram- 
bling up on it himself afterwards. A 
few hours later Hynes, who had grown 
very weak, slipped off again, and Neil 
had to repeat the dificult and danger- 
ous operation of replacing him, though 
this time he had secured the bow fast 
around his own waist to prevent the boat 
from escaping. Hynes was so helpless 
that he could give little or no aid, and 
it is easy to understand what a he- 
roic act it was for Neil tostruggle in the 
water with the log-like form of his de- 
spairing companion, trying toshove him 
to a position of even partial security 
upon the bottom of the skiff. The great 
risk was that if in their struggles they 
disturbed the boat’s position she might 
be swamped and then sink. But this 
danger was avoided, and Hynes was 
eventually stretched along the flat bot- 
tom of the skiff. He was too numb to 
hold himself there, and Neil had to cut 
off the stern-fast and lash him to the 
plug strap, all the while steadying the 
boat with one hand while he worked 
with the other, and treading water to 
keep himself afloat. Even then there 
was no room for himself on the dory’s 
bottom except on the very point of her 
forefoot, and there he had to balance 
himself until help came to them at eve- 
ning, after they had been twenty-seven 
hours afloat. Then the schooner Mer- 
maid descried the skiff and bore down 
upon them. The two men were so far 
gone when they were rescued that the 
schooner hurried back to St. Johns to 
place them in a hospital, where they lay 
several weeks before recovering their 
strength. Neil, seasoned veteran that 
he was, suffered no permanent ill- 
effects from this adventure, but Hynes’ 
constitution was so undermined that he 
has never been able to ‘‘bank’’ since 
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then. It would be difficult to surpass 
this adventure as an example of truest 
heroism. Neil, though exhausted by 
cold and exposure, twice risked his life 
in these most Cesperate circumstances 
to save his comrade. Moreover, Neil 
was a married man, with a young fam- 
ily dependent upon him, while Hynes 
was unmarried. 

Only a week later, during a furious 
gale on the Banks, Henry George, one 
of the crew of the Newfoundland 
schooner Pronecr, was swept overboard 
by a wave. A comrade, Joseph Mooney, 
grabbed a bait plank as a support and 
sprang after him. Cumbered though 
he was with his oil-clothes and sea 
boots, Mooney first worked off his foot- 
gear and then his coat, and swam for 
his chum. George was floating uncon- 
scious on the surface of the water, hav- 
ing been thrown against the bulwark 
and hurt as he was flung over the side. 
After a long struggle Mooney reached 
him and gripped him by the collar with 
one hand, while with the other he held 
the frail plank in position between them. 
In this perilous plight the two men re- 
mained for three hours, until the schoon- 
er was able to beat back tothem. The 
sea was running mountains high and it 
was feared a dory would not live in it. 
To lessen the risk for the skiff and the 
men in the water, the schooner had to 
be run down almost sheer upon the lat- 
ter, and then a dory with two men in it 
was launched bodily by a mighty heave 
by the rest of the crew, and in the ‘‘lull’’ 
created under the sheltered lea of the 
craft, the rescue was soon accomplished. 
George had not recovered conscious- 
ness, and lay like alog. Mooney was 
at the last gasp. He had not only suf- 
fered the buffeting of the waves and the 
chill of the cold, but beside the effort 
of keeping his comrade on the plank he 
found that the board could not support 
both their weights, and consequently he 
had to swim himself most of the time. 
He fainted when he was dragged into 
the boat, but his grip was so tight on 
his companion’s collar that his fingers 
had to be pried open with a marlin- 
spike. 

In most of the stories of the Banks 
the two men who make a dory’s crew 
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are cast away together and help and 
succor each other during their hardship. 
Occasionally one man is left alone to 
work out his own rescue under the most 
appalling conditions. The experience 
of Howard Blackburn, in January, 1889, 
is one of the most thrilling of all the 
known tales of the fisheries. Blackburn 
and Thomas Walsh, shipmates on the 
Gloucester schooner Grace Fears, were 
out in a dory fishing when a slight 
squall came up and increased rapidly 
into a blizzard. They hurried toward 
the schooner, but the wind veered and 
swept them to leeward. They had to 
anchor their dory and wait three hours 
until the storm passed. ‘Then, as it 
was dark, they saw the schooner’s light 
a good way off. 

They tried again to reach her, but 
could not make head against the gale, so 
anchored once more and threw over 
the fish to make the boat ride easier. 
Towards morning another squall swept 
the sea, and when it ceased the schooner 
had vanished, driven from her moor- 
ings by the tempest. 

After daybreak they decided to row 
to land, about sixty miles, and manful- 
ly settled to the task. But the gusty 
weather kept them back, for to row in 
a squall meant death. So they made a 
‘‘drag’’ out of trawl tubs, which kept 
the dory head on, while, half frozen and 
despairing, they bailed her out. Black- 
burn, in fitting the drag, removed his 
mittens to work more easily, and lost 
them overboard. Soon the cruel frost- 
bite attacked him and both hands got 
burnt and partly helpless. No more 
appalling situation than this could be 
conceived. Even with comfortable 
clothes and ample food the chance of 
surviving in such a frail skiff would be 
little enough, but with frozen hands and 
no food or water their case was indeed 
desperate. 

But Blackburn was cast in a heroic 
mold. When his stiffening fingers 
warned him of what was about to hap- 
pen, he pressed both hands around the 
oars, holding them there for hours, until 
they were frozen into the shape of the 
handles. In that way he could still 


have a leverage with them on the pad- 
dles, for it was only by keeping the 
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power of rowing that they could hope 
to escape. Walsh then drew off Black- 
burn’s boots, and removed his stockings 
to cover the frozen hands, and thus 
they spent their second night, with the 
boat at the drag, and the waves freez- 
ing on her so that they had to hammer 
the ice off, else its weight would have 
swamped her. Walsh collapsed this 
night, his mind wandered and he raved 
for water and licked the salty crust on 
the boat’s gunwale. Helpless to relieve 
him, Blackburn had to do double duty 
in clearing the ice off the boat. 











Next morning Walsh died. Before 
the end he regained consciousness and 
begged Blackburn not to throw him 
overboard but to bury him on land. 
The brave fellow promised to do this 
and also to send messages to his friends. 

Blackburn was on the ocean in a little 
boat, hungry and alone with a frozen 
corpse. He moved the body to the 
stern and took the mittens off the life- 
less hands, to protect his own, which 
were, however, so swollen and distorted 
that he could not get the mittens on. 
When the sea moderated he rowed 
shoreward again. His hands were like 
wood, devoid of feeling, but the curve 





on 


in which they had frozen gave him ade- 


quate leverage, though the friction wore 
away the frozen flesh and skin, which 
crumbled off like powder. Still he 
toiled along, sighting land at dusk but 


so far off that he put out his drag again 
for the nigit. Fearing to sleep lest the 
cruel cold should still his heart, though 
terribly weary with the day’s arduous 
toil, he had to crawl around all night 
to keep up his circulation 
Next morning, with ren 
he fell to the oarsagain. B 
from hunger, cold, 


lenergy, 
enfeebled 
and 


sleeplessness 





the pain of his frozen hands he ceuld 
not make much progress, and another 
night saw him lying to behind his in- 
valuable sea-anchor. 

The next day was Tuesday and it 
broke calm and clear, with geht sun 


and smooth sea. But for this the weary, 


crippled mariner could have 
reached the shore. As it was, it took 
him until sunset to get there, and the 
flesh of his hands was literally chafed 
to the very bones by his labor at the 
oars. Entering a river mouth, he saw 
a house and a jetty at which he moored 
his boat. Then he dragged his feeble 
limbs to the hut, hoping for succor. 
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But the hut was empty; it was only the 
summer station of fisherfolk who retired 
up the river for the winter. Some rude 
furnitureandan old net were stored in it, 
but not a morsel of food. Still, for a man 
who had not quenched his thirst for 
five days, there was pure, fresh snow, 
which he ate with relish. He lay on 
the net, more dead than alive, to try to 
sleep, but the pain of his frozen hands 
and swollen feet made it impossible. 
The sixth morning he faced another 
misfortune. His dory had pounded on 
a rock during the night, damaging her 
side, so that she filled and now lay level 
with the waves, with poor Walsh's body 
in its icy shroud afloat in her. With in- 
credible difficulty, and using his teeth 
for lifting when his helpless hands would 
not serve, Blackburn tried to raise the 
body in his arms to place it on the 
wharf, but his foot slipped on the icy 
ledge, and his burden fell into the surf, 
and sank to the bottom some twelve 
feet below the surface. There he had 
to let it remain, resolving, however, to 
recover it as soon as possible. Then he 
freed his boat, filled a trawl-tub with 
snow to eat and started to row east, 
having seen some vessels in that direc- 
tion on the previousevening. Two other 
ships appeared as he worked along and 
he tried desperately to get to them, but 
his strength was exhausted and his boat 
leaking. So, worn out from his exer- 
tions and disheartened at his failure, he 
put back into the river again for the 
shelter of the hut during the night. 
When he re-entered ‘‘ Little River,’’ 
the solitude and desolation almost un- 
manned him. Hiscondition was terri- 
ble, for he had now been six days with- 
out food. Suddenly he heard a gun- 
shot up the stream, and rowing toward 
the sound with his remaining strength, 
he descried just at nightfall a little set- 
tlement. He feared that this, too, might 
prove empty, but though the river's 
current was swift and laden with ice 
masses large enough tosink his battered 
dory, he persevered utitil he reached 
the shore, where in the moonlight he 
saw some people waiting for him. 
Then he realized that the worst of his 
direful adventure was past. Briefly, 


he told his thrilling story, and they 
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offered him food and shelter. But he 
first insisted that some of the men agree 
to row out after Walsh’s body. The 
body was recovered and, when spring 
opened the roads, it was taken to Bur- 
geo, some miles away, and laid in the 
churchyard _ there. 3lackburn was 
housed with Francis Lishman, one of 
the fishermen. A sparing meal helped 
him for the ordeal that he had to face, 
that of drawing the frost from his feet 
and hands before the heat induced by a 
fire brought the mortification, which in 
some serious cases results in death. 
He soaked his hands and feet in strong, 
cold, brine, which slowly extracted the 
frost, though it caused him excruciating 
torture. Then poultices of flour and 
cod-oil were applied as no other reme- 
dies were procurable. Mortification 
was staved off in this way, but as no 
surgeon was there to aniputate, all the 
fingers on both hands and the thumbs 
to the first joints rotted off by the slow 
process of dry gangrene, and it was two 
months before he was rid of the last of 
them. Blackburn also lost three toes, 
the heel of the right foot and two 
toes from the left, the remainder being 
so maimed as to leave him a cripple 
ever since. 

News of his plight was later conveyed 
to the American Consul at St. Johns, 
who sent him necessaries from time to 
time. But the winter was severe and 
communication infrequent, while Little 
River, being none too well off, was 
poorly able to assist a helpless guest. 
They would all have perished from 
hunger, but that in March the sealing 
steamer \imrod, of St. Johns, got 
jammed in the ice near there, and 
some of the crew, walking ashore over 
the floe, learned of the need of the 
village and hada supply of food sent 
to them. Blackburn spent his 24th 
birthday here on February 17th, and it 
was not until April 23d that he could 
get removed to Burgeo, where he joined a 
boat, which transferred him at St. Pierre- 
Miquelon, to an American ‘‘ banker,” 
that carried him back to Gloucester. 

Here his story had preceded him, and 
sympathy was general. A fund of $500 
was raised to start him in business as a 
tobacconist. This venture wasasuccess, 
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for every fisherman dealt with him, and 
within a year he returned to the chari- 
ties of the town a sum equal to that 
given him. He also helped the people 
of Little River substantially, and one 
winter when the fishery failed there, he 
chartered a schooner, loaded her with 
provisions, and sent her to their relief. 
In 1897, on June 18th, he sailed from 
Gloucester, alone, in the boat Great 
Western and crossed the Atlantic, and 


at this writing is on his way to France 


single-handed in a sixteen foot dory. 
Another extraordinary feat of cour- 
age and coolness performed by 
John Clements, who was cast away in 
a dory only last summer off the Labra- 
dor Banks. 
crew of the schooner Protector. On 
July 21st, when the Protector was just 
beyond the straits of Belle Isle, Clem- 
ents and George Johnston, another ot 
the crew, were out in a dory together. 
The fog shut down suddenly and shut 
them off from their ship. They rowed 
about for hours trying to find her, as 
there were no other craft in that region 
and land was thirty milesaway. When 
night came on they determined to make 
for the coast before the polar current 
swept them south. They were without 
food and water, and the ocean was filled 
with icebergs which constantly men 
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aced the little craft as they sped by in 
the mist. 

The morning came at last witha bright 
sun and breeze, and they set a sail fora 
few hours. Buta storm followed, and 
by nightfall the boat was half full of 
water and lying toa drag, the rain pour- 
ing down and both men bailing their 
hardest. As the third night approached 
without sight of land Johnston lost heart 
and abandoned the oars. Clements held 
on until his mate became delirious and 
threatened to jump overboat 

Then Clements, being the stronger, 
overpowered Johnston and tied him up 
in the bottom of the boat, an operation 
which, from their struggles, nearly 
swamped her. Clements believed that 
land was near, and that he could save 
them both. His intuition was correct, 
for next morning it was in sight. 
Atter daybreak Clements got out the 
oars again and at noon _ reached 
the shore, landing in a little cove. 
Here he found a brook and gave Johns- 
ton a refreshing draft, besides a meal of 
fresh roots and berries. This restored 
the latter and Clements cut him loose. 
Then they started to coast south and in 
the afternoon were picked up by a New- 
foundland schooner and taken to Dom- 
ino,a fishing station on Labrador, where 
they were provided with every comfort. 
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By EDWIN 





HE 


lines of the main building of the 


square, strongly built out 

Waldron Manufacturing Com- 
pany was the most prominent feature 
seen by travelers from the east as they 
entered the flourishing city of Bartlett. 
To most persons there was little beauty 
in the business-like structure, but to 
Thomas Waldron every brick seemed 
instinct with life. It was his building, 
his business, the scene of his life work. 
As the years had rolled by the feeling 
of attachment to his business had grown 
until it had changed from a matter of 
dollars and cents to one of the deep, 
silent sentiments of his heart. To 
abandon it would mean a pang like the 
death of a greatly beloved one. 

The only time the mills had ever been 
closed was during a strike caused by 
the attempt of a local labor union to 
dictate what men he, Thomas Waldron, 
should employ in his own mills. The 
strike failed. It left him more than 
ever determined to conduct his busi- 
ness as suited himself. Ex-mayor of 
Bartlett, wealthy, one of its most promi- 
nent citizens, his opinions and wishes 
had always met with the greatest re- 
spect, and except in the short and un- 
successful strike the founder of the 
Waldron Mills had never met with 
opposition in the management of his 
business. But of late there had been a 
decrease in the amount of sales, a fall- 
ing off in prices. Financially it did 
not amount to much. Yet Waldron 
could not rid himself of a feeling of 
dread which was the more persistent 
because this business depression was 
not warranted by trade conditions 
throughout the country. It seemed 
rather caused by some impalpable but 
powerful influence, an influence mys- 
terious, yet ominous. 
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And then, almost without warning, 
Thomas Waldron was brought face to 
face with this influence. Alcott, his 
head salesman, had just returned from 
a western trip and seemed to think that 
the prosperity, even the existence of the 
Waldron Mills was seriously threat- 
ened. 

‘“You see,’’ said Alcott earnestly, 
‘‘the Waldron Mills are the only ones 
in the Kast which have not joined the 
recently formed trust. So the trust has 
been cutting prices to force us in. In 
St. Louis and Kansas City the big job- 
bers can actually buy goods and have 
them shipped to their warehouses 
cheaper than we can make them. One 
of the salesmen for the trust told me 
that within six months every factory in 
the United States would be driven into 
line.’’ 

‘“There is one that won't,’’ replied 
Waldron decidedly. ‘‘ I’ve built up the 
Waldron company. It is my life work. 
While I live I will run it without dic- 
tation from either labor union or trust.”’ 

He walked to the office window and 
stood in silence for a moment looking 
out over the big mills. The smoke was 
pouring from the great chimney tower- 
ing high over the other buildings; the 
mills resounded with the hum of ma- 
chinery; down in the yards men were 
hurrying back and forth; everywhere 
an air of prosperity and industry was 
evident. Waldron’s eyes brightened. 
His brain had planned all this. He 
had organized the forces which made 
this industry possible. Never would he 
abandon control. Then a little chill 
swept over him. It lasted but a second 
and then his self-confidence returned. 


But into his mind has suddenly swept 
the recollection of how many establish- 
ments, as prosperous and well equipped 






















































as his own, had. been forced to decide 
between submission to a trust or ruin. 

A few days later, as he was sitting in 
his private office, a card bearing the 
name ‘‘Chauncey Aldridge’’ was 
broughtin. Aldridge had formerly been 
one of the largest manufacturers of the 
same line of goods as those made at the 
Waldron Mills. Lately Waldron had 
heard of him as one of the foremost 
organizers of the trust. 

Aldridge wasted no time in stating 
his business. 

‘**T have called on you as the repre- 
sentative of the manufacturers’ combi- 
nation recently organized,’’ said Ald- 
ridge suavely. ‘‘ We have been oppos- 
ing each other a bit lately, and it seems 
to me that it will be of mutual advan- 
tage if you will come in with us. You 
are now the only mill in the East that is 
against us.’’ 

Thomas Waldron sat in silence for a 
moment. He seemed to be considering 
Aldridge’s statement, but his thoughts 
were far, far away. His memory car 
ried him back through years long 
past to the day when he had started in 
business for himself. Then he had in- 
vested all his hard-earned savings. Since 
that time he had given this business his 
thoughts and time, the buoyant energy 
of youth and the trained perceptions of 
manhood. Through good and evil days 
it had grown under his supervision. It 
had become bone of his bone. ‘To sell 
it, to see others direct its intricate 
workings, fix prices, share its success, 
seemed the bitterness of death. As well 
might one make a “‘ liberal offer’’ to 
the mother for her first born. 

‘*T started this business when I was 
little more than a boy, Mr. Aldridge,’ 
he replied with a little unconscious 
catch in his voice. ‘‘ I built it up my- 
self without aid from any one. The 
very stones in this building were laid 
under my eye. And I intend to con 
trol this business and to sell my goods 
when and where I please and at my own 
prices.”’ 

Aldridge looked both annoyed and also 
a little puzzled. The trust was willing 
to pay and pay well. He could not 
quite appreciate the point of view of the 
old manufacturer 
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‘T am authorized to make you a very 
liberal offer,’’ said he. ‘* If you choose 
to come into the trust you will receive 
ten thousand shares of stock. Or, if 
you prefer simply to sell out, we will 
pay you an equivalent in cash. That 


is more than the mills 
would sell for in the best of times. 

‘*The offer is all right responded 
Waldron. ‘‘ But you don’t understand 
my position. I have never been dic- 
tated to in my business and 


business 


in too old 


to allow it now. A man has the right 
to run his own business to suit him- 
self.”’ 

But even as he spoke the shadow of 
the power and influence of the great 
trust seemed to fall on the le office, 
silencing the hum of machinery, bring- 
ing desolation where now s peaceful 
industry. And in Aldridge’s next 
words was the threat of what was to 
come, 

‘““We have millions back of us. 
Sooner or later we will control the 
trade in this country. To fight us 
means ruin.’’ 

A few days later a conference was in 
session in a Chicago offic The men 
assembled represented millions in money 
and were able, far-sighted, shrewd—to 
be deterred by few scruples from carry 


ing their plans to success. 
‘* Every mill in the East 
of Thomas Waldron, has | 


xcept that 
n brought 


into line, gentlemen,’’ said the chair- 
man of the meeting. ‘‘ Mr. Aldridge 
called on Waldron a few days ago and 
made him a most liberal offer It was 
refused. Waldron is an old-fashioned 
business man, determined not to é¢nter 
into any agreement with us \s long 
as he is out we can’t raise prices or re- 
ally control the market. That means 
a heavy loss of possible profits. There 


1 


is only one thing for us t | that 
is to drive him out of business, since 
he won't accept a fair offet 


‘But every day we keep prices down 
means a big loss,’’ object i shrewd 
looking, square-jawed man. ‘‘ We 
ought to be able to close up his place 
in some way so that we can keep prices 
up without having his product come 


into competition with ours. Astrike in 


his factory might accomplish this and 
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also make him willing to come to our 
terms. We have lots of influence in that 
State and we must bring it to bear.”’ 

A few days after the Chicago confer- 
ence Aldridge made a flying visit to 
Albany where he had a long interview 
with one, Tom Cassidy. Cassidy held 
no office and it would have been hard to 
say exactly what were his politics, but he 
had the reputation of being a most in- 
fluential man with New York legisla- 
tors and politicians. At the close of 
the interview Aldridge said : 

‘* We don't care how you do it, but 
we mean business. Spend all the 
money you need. From what I hear 
of Waldron’s disposition and from the 
fact that he once had a fight with the 
labor union, it seems to me that it 
ought not to be a difficult matter to stir 
up a strike without the parties most in- 
terested knowing that we had anything 
to do with the matter.”’ 

Then Aldridge hurried back to Chi- 
cago. He knew his man, was certain 
that Cassidy would do the part assigned 
to him. And on the day this confer- 
ence was held ‘Thomas Waldron com- 
pleted the last of his financial arrange- 
ments for a contest with the trust. 

Loomis, the political leader in Bart- 
lett, was nota friend of Thomas Wal- 
dron. Waldron had always been in- 
clined to look down on him, and he was 
also afraid of Waldron’s political influ- 
ence. A hint, which reached Loomis 
from some mysterious source, that Wal- 
dron had said he was not a man to 
be trusted with any important office, in- 
tensified this feeling. While matters 
were in this strained condition the local 
leader visited Albany. Of course, he 
knew Cassidy—every politician in the 
State did. He liked him, too, for it 
was part of Cassidy’s business to be on 
good terms with persons of political in- 
fluence. 

‘*T hear old Tom Waldron is trying 
to cut under you in Bartlett,’’ remarked 
Cassidy carelessly in the course of a 
general discussion of State politics. 
‘* He’s so unpopular with the labor peo- 
ple that I shouldn’t think he would be 
a hard man to fight.’’ 

‘*T’ve had my suspicions of him,’’ 
replied Loomis, evidently much wor- 
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ried. ‘‘ And I suppose, since you heard 
the same thing that there must be truth 
in the rumor. I am afraid he may do 
me a good deal of harm.”’ 

‘*T'll tell you, Jack,’’ answered Cas- 
sidy in confidential tones. ‘‘ Thereare 
a lot of other people besides yourself 
who don't like Waldron. If you were 
to make a fight against him, and went 
about it in the right way, it wouldn't be 
hard to find money to back you. The 
easiest way to hurt him, both financially 
and politically, would be to have his 
men goon a strike. You could sup- 
ply the strikers with funds, and that 
would help you politically. If you tell 
the labor leaders in your town that 
Thomas Waldron is in such a fix that 
he will have to comply with a demand 
for the recognition of the union and the 
employment of only union men, it will 
strengthen your position whether Wal- 
dron agrees with the demand or not.’’ 

‘*T don't see where I am to get the 
money to supply the strikers,’’ said 
Loomis doubtfully. 

‘* Of course, | don’t know for certain 
about such matters,’’ said Cassidy, but 
With a look in his eyes that belied his 
words, ‘‘ but it is rumored that the Wal- 
dron Mills are the only ones in the East 
which haven't joined the trust. Prices 
have been low for the last few months, 
but if the Waldron Mills were closed 
the trust could advance them.’’ 

Loomis didn’t reply to this. 
not necessary. 
uation. 

The former strike at the Waldron 
Mills had been caused by the employ- 
ment of non-union labor. A strike 
which fails always leaves a legacy of 
bad feeling, and the labor leaders had 
been steadily but quietly preparing for 
a second test of strength. Many of the 
non-union men in the mills had been 
persuaded to join the union. ‘Those 
who refused found things so uncom- 
fortable that little by little most of them 
had drifted away. Evans, the labor 


It was 
He understood the sit- 


leader for the Bartlett district, had been 
at the head of the unsuccessful strike. 
The ambition of his life since then had 
been to again lead the union men, this 
time in a strike which would have a 
from 


different termination. A_ hint 
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Loomis that Waldron was in difficulties 
and would be inclined to listen to a pro- 
posal for formal recognition of the 
union made Evans anxious to call on 
the mill owner. 

‘* And remember this,’’ said Loomis 
emphatically to Evans, ‘‘ I’m with you 
and against Waldron. If the boys need 
money, in case you decide to strike, 
just callon me. I’m willing to con- 
tribute what I can and I know where 
to get more.’’ 

The interview between the owner of 
the Waldron Mills and the labor leader 
terminated as Loomis had foreseen it 
would. Both men were thoroughly 
honest, each believed his side was right. 
Each was wanting in tact, and neither 
appreciated the far-reaching design back 
of the attempt to stir upastrike. When 
Evans finally demanded recognition of 
the union the interview came to a 
stormy close. 

‘*T’ll employ just whom I please in 
my mills,’’ thundered Thomas Waldron 
‘*T won’t discharge union 
men who are doing good 
work, but I'll tell you right 
here that I won’t employ 
any new ones. And I won't 
have any labor unions in- 
terfering with my business 
and telling me how it ought 
to be run. ‘That's the only 
answer I have to make to 
you, Mr. Evans, except that 
I don’t care to have you or 
your associates about my 
mills.’’ 

‘Then it will be a case 
of strike,’’ retorted Evans 
angrily. ‘‘ Most of your em 
ployes are union men. If 
I give the order I can tie 
up your mills to-morrow.” 

Waldron’s only reply to 
this was a contemptuous 
order to the labor leader to 
leave his office. The next 
day the order for the strike 
was given. It was obeyed 
by most of the employes of 
the mills. The trust had de- 
livered its first blow. 

The practical closing of 
the mills brought home with 


painful directness to Thomas Waldron 
how precious his business had grown 
to him. He did not connect the strike 
with his fight against the trust, yet he 
felt his grip on his mills loosening, 
the business into which he had put 
heart and brain slipping from him. To 
have his men desert him cut deeply. 
He had always been a liberal employer, 
earnest for the welfare of his men, 
though determined to brook no inter- 
ference in the running of his mills. 
Now the consciousness of their growing 
hostility towards him inreased his sense 
of isolation. 

The effect of the strike on the mar- 
ket was soon shown by a ris« 
Then Waldron, anxious to ta 


in prices. 
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tage of the rising market, tried to get 
men from other cities. The effort met 
with little success. Even when he im- 
ported enough men to partially take the 
places of the strikers his new employes 
refused to stay long. 

‘* No man likes to be called a scab,”’ 
said one of the new men sullenly, as 
he was leaving. ‘‘ Evans offered me 
my fare back home and more than 
enough to pay for my trouble in coming 
here. And the strikers are certain of 
winning in the end, for they seem to 
have all the money they want.”’ 

Each day ‘Thomas Waldron went to 
his office, but the stillness of the big 
mills which formerly had resounded with 
the hum of machinery, depressed him 
as nothing else ever had. In the city 
of Bartlett he found some mysterious, 
but powerful influence working against 
him. Never exactly popular he had 
been treated with respect as a promi- 
nent citizen. Now even his business 
associates looked coldly on him. In 
politics his word had been law in his 
own ward. Now he appeared to count 
for little. 

Then the trust brought into play a 
weapon, noiseless, indirect, yet of deadly 
effectiveness, a weapon showing how 
powerful and far-reaching was the in- 
fluence of the big combine. Before the 
strike a large quantity of goods had 
been prepared to fill the early spring 
orders. But when the time for ship- 
ment came Waldron found that freight 
rates had been raised so high that to fill 
the orders meant a heavy loss. He re- 
monstrated with the local railroadagent, 
but received little satisfaction. The 
order to raise rates had come from head- 
quarters, the agent said. He had heard 
indirectly, though, that ‘the western 
manufacturers had complained that they 
could not meet competition, and had 
used their influence with the railroad to 
have rates raised. 

‘«The western manufacturers !’’ ex- 
claimed Waldron. ‘‘ Why all the west- 
ern mills are in the trust. It’s non- 
sense for them to say they can’t meet 
competition.’’ 

The agent had nothing to say regard- 
ing that. He simply had received 
orders to raise rates. 
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But Thomas Waldron heard the ex- 
planation with asickening dread against 
which his courage and determination 
were no protection. The raising of 
freight rates to an extortionate figure 
could only mean that his rivals were 
receiving rebates. Rebates! The word 
had an ominous, almost a hopeless 
sound to him. For all over the country 
were the wrecks of industries which had 
tried to fight trusts or combinations 
armed with rebate privileges. Often 
the men at the head of these industries 
had been shrewd, capable, with millions 
back of them. Against the rebate they 
had been helpless. 

The next move, while not aimed 
directly at Thomas Waldron’s business, 
annoyed him intensely. One of the 
local newspapers printed a bitter per- 
sonal attack in which he was denounced 
as an oppressor of laboring men, a man 
who was injuring the industrial de- 
velopment of the city, and a generally 
undesirable citizen. After thirty years 
of prominence and of respect, during 
which his opinions had been quoted 
numberless times, as those of one of 
the solid citizens of Bartlett, this attack 
hurt keenly. The Mews, the paper in 
question, was said to be controlled by 
Loomis, and Waldron called on the 
local political leader. The interview 
was not a satisfactory one. 

‘The reason the Vews attacked you, 
Mr. Waldron,’ said Loomis, ‘‘is be- 
cause of the strike. Rather than recog- 
nize the union you let the biggest mills 
in Bartlett be closed. They say that 
you are the only manufaciurer in the 
business that doesn’t recognizethe union. 
I’m against you, I’ll admit, and I’m 
free to say that I don’t see why every 
good citizen in Bartlett shouldn’t feel 
the same way.”’ 

Then a suspicion that had been dimly 
present in the mind of Thomas Wal- 
dron suddenly turned to an actual, a 
blinding fact. Like a flash of lightning 
came to him the full knowledge of the 
power he was fighting—unscrupulous, 
far-sighted, armed with unlimited 


wealth, showering blows on him from 
every side. 

‘** The only manufacturer who hasn’t 
recognized the union !’’ 


he exclaimed. 











ow 


al 


/ think you will find that everything 


we have done ts perfectly legal 








‘*You mean I’m the only manufacturer 
who hasn't joined the trust. This whole 
strike must have been stirred up by the 
trust. That explains why the strikers 
seem to have so much money, why the 
railroad has raised freight rates, why 
you and the /Vews have attacked me.”’ 

‘* Tf you are fighting both the labor 
men and the trust,’’ replied Loomis 
coolly, ‘‘ my advice to you would be to 
come toterms. They are a pretty hard 
combination to beat,’’ 

The next day Waldron was surprised 
by a visit from Aldridge, the man who 
first had made the proposal to join the 
trust. 

‘*T’ve come to renew my proposition, 
Mr. Waldron,”’ said Aldridge blandly, 
‘‘although I can’t offer you as good 
terms as I did. Instead often thousand 
shares of trust stock, we will give you 
seven thousand. I think in view of the 
fact that there is an unsettled strike at 
the Waldron Mills this is a fair propo- 
sition. It is a better one than we will 
be able to offer later,’’ he added signifi- 
cantly. 

‘*Tt’s an outrage,’’ replied Waldron 
angrily, yet with a pathetic little note 
of helplessness in his voice. ‘‘I was 
running my own mills and attending to 
my own business. You people want 
me to join the trust, and when I refuse 
you stir up a strike, have railroad rates 
raised, and throw personal and political 
influences against me. If it’s a state 


prison offense to steal a ma 
don’t know what it should 
away his business.”’ 

‘“*T think you will find 
thing we have done 
legal,’’ answered the trust 
tive calmly. 
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the strikers and permit them to say 
what men he should hire and discharge, 
was almost equally hard to endure. 
And even if the strike was settled the 
trust could probably exert its influ- 
ence in some equally embarrassing 
manner. 

Partly in anger, partly to regain his 
influence and popularity in Bartlett, 
Waldron openly asserted that the strike 
was the work of the trust. But the old 
manufacturer—and even to himself he 
seemed to have aged during the last few 
months—found his statement received 
with an incredulity that irritated him the 
more because he was certain of the truth 
of what he said. Prices were steadily 
rising, the trust was growing stronger, 
and Waldron felt more keenly each 
day the helplessness of his struggles. 
And the political and social pressure 
on him was becoming stronger and 
stronger. 

The month’s time allowed by the rep- 
resentative of the trust had almost ex- 
pired when Thomas Waldron one eve- 
ning wandered down to the river road 
which led past his mills. The walls 
rose up gaunt and bare; the dust on 
the windows and the closed gates made 
the old manufacturer feel that he was 
looking on the ruins of some ancient 
castle. 

‘* It is my castle,’’ he thought sadly. 
‘The one I built and toiled in. Now 
I am defeated and must surrender it. 
With the strikers on one side and the 
trust on the other, Iam caught between 
the upper and nether millstones. Noth- 
ing is left except to give up before I am 
utterly crushed.” 

Aldridge arrived in Bartlett a few 
days later in response to Waldron’s let- 
ter. At the conference the old mill 
owner said he would prefer cash to cer- 
tificates of stock in the trust. 

‘‘Just as you please,’’ replied Ald- 
ridge, ‘‘ but the stock is above par.’’ 

But Waldron wanted no share in the 
concern which had driven him from the 
control of his beloved business. The 
negotiations were quickly concluded, 
the necessary papers drawn up, and the 


Waldron Mills passed forever from the 
man who had established them. 

‘*T think I will buy a country place 
and spend the rest of my life ‘free from 
business cares,’ as you put it,’’ he said 
with a pathetic little attempt at a smile. 
‘*T might call the place St. Helena.”’ 

As he passed from the building a little 
group of strikers standing across the 
street began to hiss. One of the older 
men protested. 

‘* Don’t hiss, boys,’’ said he. ‘‘ The 
old man has been at the head of the 
business all his life, and it’s like tearing 
a bit out of his heart for him to give ft 
up.” 

At the corner Thomas Waldron 
stopped and looked back at the mills. 
Above the desolate buildings towered 
the big chimney, tall, gaunt, with no 
smoke issuing from it—a giant monu- 
ment to a dead industry. Waldron re- 
membered the thrill of pride which had 
gone through him when the chimney 
had been completed years ago. It had 
been a landmark for miles around. In 
past years when, on leaving his house, 
he had caught sight of it, his eye had 
brightened and his step involuntarily 
quickened. Each night when he had 
reached this corner, after the business 
of the day was finished, he had turned 
to let his glance linger almost lovingly 
on the outlines of the mills which he 
and he alone had built, the home of the 
business which through the storm and 
stress of many years he had brought to 
success. Now it was gone forever. 
Then he turned the corner which shut 
from his sight the Waldron Mills. 

The strike? The trust quickly settled 
that. It was to cut off competition, 
not to obtain new mills, that the fight 
had been made. It was cheaper to 
manufacture their goods in Chicago 
than in Bartlett. So the Waldron Mills 
were closed indefinitely. 

And when Thomas Waldron heard 
of the order for the final closing of 
the mills a long forgotten quotation of 
his schooldays rushed to his mind: 
‘‘They make a desert; and they call 
it peace.’’ 
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NEW HEAD OF 
By EARL 


THE 


HERE are two very striking facts 
about the recent selection of 
William E. Corey to be nomi- 

nally assistant to the president, but 
actually the head of the United States 
Steel Corporation. One is that at the 
age of thirty-seven he becomes the 
directing power of the biggest corpora- 
tion in the world. ‘The other is that 
aside from his knowledge of the steel 
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business and his proved ability in execu- 
tive positions, the chief consideration 
that led to his appointment apparently 
was the belief that he would prove a 
safe and conservative man in the posi- 
tion. We think of conservatism as 
associated naturally with gray hairs 
and dignity, but the man who sits at 
the president’s desk in the offices of 
the steel corporation to-day is a short, 
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sturdily-built, blue-eyed and ruddy- 
cheeked individual who looks more 
youthful even than his years would 
indicate and who puts on no more airs 
than he did when he was superinten- 
dent of a single department in one of 
the Carnegie mills. 

The fact that Mr. Corey was selected 
by the shrewd men who form the execu- 
tive committee of the directors of the 
steel trust as combining with his 
thorough practical knowledge the even 
judgment and _ level-headedness de- 
manded in the direction of its tremen- 
dous business, indicates that he is a re- 
markable man, noteworthy among the 
many instances in recent industrial his- 
tory of young men advanced to the 
most responsible posts. His career for 
the past twenty-one years bears out this 
opinion. 

He was born in the town of Brad- 
dock, Pennsylvania, just outside of 
Pittsburg and got his early education 
from the public schools there until he 
was sixteen years old. One of the 
great Carnegie mills, the Edgar Thom- 
son Steel Works, was situated in Brad- 
dock and was the place to which most 
of the young men looked for employ- 
ment. 

At sixteen young. Corey left school 
and began his practical education in 
these mills. The Thomson plant was the 
rail mill of the Carnegie combination. 
While he was learning how to make 
steel rails by day the young man 
studied bookkeeping and other com- 
mercial studies at a business school 
during the evenings. Later on he took 
up the study of chemistry and metal- 
lurgy on his own account. 

After a few years at Braddock he was 
transferred to one of the plate mills of 
the Homestead plant and a little later 
was placed in the order department, 
where he had a chance to learn some- 
thing of the business management. 

At twenty-one he became superinten- 
dent of the plate mill and the open- 
hearth department was put in his charge 
soon afterward. His next promotion 
was to the position of superintendent 
of the armor-plate department, which 
was regarded as one of the most difficult 


as well as the most important in the 
whole works. 

When Charles M. Schwab became 
president of the Carnegie Company, in 
1895, Mr. Corey was twenty-nine years 
ofage. He had been thirteen years in 
the Carnegie Mills and was selected as 
the best man to succeed Mr. Schwab as 
general superintendent of the Home- 
stead Works. 

In this position he made a record as 
notable as that of Mr. Schwab himself. 
He perfected a method of reforging 
armor, known as the Corey reforging 
process, which increased the ballistic 
resistance of armor plate so that a de- 
sired resisting power could be obtained 
with a thinner plate than formerly. 
In conjunction with Professor R. A. 


Fessenden he also devised a mechanism 
for regulating the process of annealing 


plates which has been of great economy 
inthisimportant branch of steel making. 

Upon the organization of the United 
States Steel Corporation and the elec- 
tion of Mr. Schwab as its president in 
1g01, Mr. Corey again moved up and 
became president of the Carnegie Com- 
pany. Two other important steel 
plants were united with the Carnegie 
works as they had existed independently 
and Mr. Corey’s position was easily the 
most important executive post in the 
great steel trust after that of the presi- 
dent. Now that Mr. Schw has given 
up the latter office, Mr. Corey for the 
third time has succeeded him. 

Mr. Corey’s training has covered 
nearly every phase in the management 
of the business of which he is now the 
head. He is thoroughly familiar with 
the processes of steel manufacture and he 
has made a success asa mill manager. 
He takes a keen interest in the men 


under him and is liked by m and he 
has fought strikes successfull In the 


opinion of the men who placed 
him in his present position his judg- 


ment is not likely to be affected or his 
head turned by place and power. He 
has a sturdy constitution vigorous 
mind, sufficient self-reliance to fit the 
requirements of his of and the 


capacity for mastering unlimited work 
without being mastered by it. 








“T like to please you, you brindle-whiskered old goat.” 

















A PASS CREEK PASTORAL, By Kennerr Harris 


OLK SIMPSON sneered when any 
of the Hashknife boys spoke ad- 
miringly of the prosperity of Bud 

Walker, and said that it was merely an 
example of what a man could do if he 
carried his own private and particular 
branding iron constantly gt his saddle 
bow and entertained a profound convic- 
tion that the Stock Association got too 
many mavericks anyway. It was also 
a favorite gibe of his that Bud’s little 
bunch of cows down on Redwater bred 
thrice yearly, and had twin calves and 
sometimes triplets at that. There is no 
manner of doubt that the Walker herd 
was unusually prolific, but whether Polk 
Simpson would have made unkind re- 
marks about it if it had not been for the 
girl over at the ranch on Pass Creek is 
a question, for in the main, Polk was a 
liberal-minded man. 


Bud had been running the girl on 
Pass Creek for some time before Polk 
‘ame down from the Little Missouri 
country and went to work for the Hash- 
knife outfit. That is to say he took 
her to all the dances and was pretty con- 
stantly at the ranch house where old 
man Bently made him entirely welcome. 
The hired man of the Bentlys was of the 
opinion that Bud was more welcome to 
old man Bently than to Irene, and he 
made this opinion known to Polk soon 
after they first became acquainted. 

‘* Sorter close-herdin’ her, eh?” re- 
marked Polk thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well, 
you watch me cut her out and haze her 
over to the Simpson ranch.”’ 

‘‘They'll be hell a poppin’ sure, if 
you try it,’’ said the hired man. 

‘‘Let ’er pop,” said Polk, ‘‘I’m 
suthin’ of a popper myself. If she’s 




























































stuck on him I hain’t a word to say, 
but if she reckons she wants me, there 
hain’t no lantern-jawed, beaver-toothed 
short-horn like Bud Walker’s a-goin’ to 
prevent. I’m little old business, me, 
an’ some of ’em is goin’ to know it.’’ 

He wisely let the girl know it first, 
with a simple directness characteristic of 
him. ‘‘I quit,’ hesaid. ‘‘I had my 
hands in the air as soon as I seen you, 
and you went through me, too.’’ 

‘TI didn’t get much, did I ?’’ asked 
the girl saucily, but blushing neverthe- 
less. 

‘* You sure got me. I ain’t much, 
but I’m some and you'll have to make 
the best of what there is. But I ain’t 
kickin’ as long as I’ve got you.” 

‘* You've got it fixed up that you’ve 
got me, have you? I may fool you. 
Bud Walker may have something to say 
about that—an’ pa.’’ 

‘*T’'ll beat that doggie up a mess,” 
said Polk, ‘‘an’ then I’ll reason with 
the old man.” 

‘You've got to count me in in this 
game,’’ said Irene decidedly. ‘‘ I’m 
not sure that I like you any better than 
I do Bud.”’ 

‘* Yes, you are—dead sure.’’ 

‘‘ And if I did you’d have to quit 
your foolishness and steady down. I 
heard about you in Cheyenne, an’ so’s 
pa. Then there won’t be any fussin’ 
with Bud. ‘There ain’t no need of it, 
an’ it'll make it harder for me. You 
hear me ?”’ 

{ But if he picks a fuss with me—”’ 

e won't.” 

That little conversation occurred at a 
dance at Carr’s, and it led to many 
things. First, toa continuation of itself 
at the lone rock near the forks of Red- 
water. Secondly, toa marked reforma- 
tion of Polk's habits, so that from one 
of the most reckless and prodigal punch- 
ers that ever made trouble for a town 
marshal he was converted toa sober and 
saving individual hardly recognizable at 
shipping time. Thirdly, to more con- 
tinuations at the Redwater rendezvous, 
and then to the last visit to the Bently 
ranch for some time. 

He had been there three or four 
times before and each time found Walker 
already there, but he did not let that 
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affect his spirits to any extent and chaffed 
his rival amiably when he was not mak- 
ing ardent and open love to Irene. Bud 
did not take kindly to this airy badi- 
nage, but if his retorts took on an acri- 
monious tone there came a dangerous, 
dancing light into Polk’s blue eyes that 
made him relapse into sullen silence. 

Then old man Bently took a hand. 

First, he gave Walker a wink and a 
broad hint to go, and, having the field 
clear, he told Polk that he wished to 
show him something in the stable. 
When he got to the stable he pointed 
out Polk’s horse with an impressive 
forefinger. 

‘‘'That’s it,’’ he remarked. 

** He's a good little pony, all right,” 
said Polk. ‘‘ What about him ?”’ 

‘** Got a pretty good gait ?’’ asked old 
man Bently. 

‘* He’s got a dandy gait,’’ responded 
Polk wonderingly. 

‘* Then let’s see you hit the trail the 
liveliest you can git outof him. If you 
keep goin’ until you git to the Texas 
border I won't weep none, but whether 
you do that or not you'll find it healthier 
to keep away from here. You git the 
sense o’ that, don’t you, Polk? Idon’t 
want you tothink I mean to hurt your 
feelin’s or be impolite. I like you the 
best kind, but your absence ’Il make 
my heart grow a dern sight fonder.’’ 

‘That's straight talk, anyway,’’ said 
Polk. ‘‘I guess I sabe.”’ 

He led his horse out and saddled him. 
Then he resumed. ‘‘ Now here’s 
straight talk right back at you. I’m 
goin’ now, because I don’t see no, par- 
tickler use o’ stayin’ an’ I like to please 
you, you brindle-whiskered old goat. 

3ut when I happen to have business 
here-—-an’ I’m mighty apt to—I’m 
coming back at the resk o’ my health, 
Papa Bently. Now watch the little 
pony’s gait. It’s five hundred yards to 
the house. I'll bet you a new hat that 
I git there an’ kiss Irene good-by afore 
you make it half way.’’ 

And he won his bet. 

It seemed, however, that the victory 
lay with old man Bently, for Polk Simp- 
son came no more to Pass Creek ranch 
and Bud Walker seemed to have a clear 
field. What was stranger was that 
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Irene appeared to tolerate him and there 
were times when he began to regain his 
old confidence in the result of his woo- 
ing. Public opinion along Pass Creek 
in regard to the matter was divided, but 
it was pretty generally allowed—and 
with some regret—that Bud had a show. 

The Bently’s hired man took no pains 
to hide his disgust. ‘‘I’m disappointed 
in Polk. I didn’t think he’d let any- 
body run a bluff on him,’’ he remarked 
at the Eagle Bird one evening. ‘‘I 
thought he had sand in his craw an’ 
stiffinin’ in his lip, but it looks like he’s 
a weak sister after all. Bud ‘ll slap his 
brand on that heifer afore he knows it. 
I heer the old man’s got it all fixed to 
drive over to Blue Blanket next week 
an’ boss the job o’ splicin’. It’s no 
business o’ mine, but I ain’t stuck on 
the layout myself.”’ 

A puncher from the Pecos ventured 
to disagree. ‘‘ You'll git fooleda batch 
if you think so,’’ he said. ‘‘I trained 
with that boy in Texas an’ I never 
knowed nobody wanted to curry him 
below the knees. Bally Eckels under- 
took to an’ Polk made him eat dirt 
a-plenty, an’ Bally never had no appe- 
tite for anythin’ in the crow line.’’ 

‘*Bud’s doing some tall braggin’,’’ 
said the hired man gloomily. ‘‘ He al- 
lowed ’at Polk don’t want any of his 
game an’ he’s took notice to make him- 
self rare.’’ 

‘* God hates a fool,’’ said the Pecos 
man. ‘‘I wouldn't be surprised if 
suthin’ happened to that one when Polk 
gits back from the calf round-up.’’ 

‘‘When'll that be?’’ inquired the 
hired man with some anxiety. 

‘* Next week, I guess.’’ | 

‘*T reckon the old man’s figurin’ on 
that,’’ saidthe hired man. ‘‘I’ll beta 
hoss Polk ’1l be too late.”’ 

Three days later it seemed as if the 
hired man was right, for there was an 
unusual commotion around the house at 
Pass Creek and Bud Walker, clean 
shaven and in his gala suit of black di- 
agonals, nervously whittled at a stick 
as he sat on the veranda, while old man 
Bently from time to time shouted up the 
stairs to Irene profane inquiries as to the 
progress of her toilet. 

‘* She’ll be down in a minute,”’ he re- 


ported to Walker at last. ‘‘ Brace up, 
Bud, you're lookin’ ’s if it was a fun’ral 
’stid of a weddin’. The gal’s takin’ it 
better than you are.’’ 

‘‘Seems to me she’s takin’ it too 
well,’’ remarked the young man doubt- 
fully. ‘‘ It don’t seem natural.’’ 

‘*Say,’’ said Papa Bently. ‘‘ Do you 
want to know what I think o’ you? 
Dad burn me, but you hain’t got the 
spunk of a jack rabbit. I reckon Polk 
Simpson—’’ 

‘*T’m not dead sure about Polk yit,’’ 
said Walker. ‘‘ Anyway, I wish it was 
through with.” 

‘‘T b’lieve he’s goin’ to back out, 
paw,’’ said a gay voice at the doorway, 
and the two men, starting with surprise, 
saw Irene. 

She was dressed in a white gown that 
set off her lithe figure to perfection, and 
a red rose was stuck coquettishly under 
her sombrero and behind her little ear 
among the masses of her dark hair. 
Her face was glowing with color and 
her eyes sparkled in sympathy with the 
smile that parted her lips and showed 
the gleaming row of pretty white teeth. 
It was no wonder that Bud forgot his 
misgivings as he looked at her and 
started up with outstretched arms. 

‘*Go to her,’’ shouted Papa Bently 
gleefully. 

‘* He’d a heap better not,’’ said Irene 
coolly, but with a convincing air. ‘‘Are 
you ready now, or do you want to wait 
a while longer?’’ she continued as 
Walker awkwardly hesitated anc 
retreated. ‘‘If I’m going to be ‘#fr- 
ried to-day I want to get it over with.’’ 

Her. father whooped to the hired 
man, who drove a light buckboard 
round to the veranda and helped Irene 
in. As he did so he whispered some- 
thing in her ear and she blushed and 
nodded and laughed. Then old man 
Bently climbed into the vehicle beside 
her, Walker mounted his horse and the 
party trotted off on the prairie road 
toward Blue Blanket. 

Walker’s horse was fresh and spirited 
so that he had plenty to do to control 
it, but he had time to notice that Irene’s 
high spirits were unabated and that her 
laughter was unusually loud and fre- 
quent. He wondered at this, and yet 
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he reflected. Old man Bently assured 
him that she would come around to her 
oats—and who should know her bette 
than her own father? Women were 
hard to understand and she might have 
fancied him all the time and have 
played Polk to bring him on. And yet 
when he thought of the look she had 
given him on the porch his spirits sank 
back again and he was assailed with the 
old gloomy 


foreboding. hee 
‘*T wonder 
what she’s 


lookin’ around 
so much for,”’ 
he muttered 
uneasily. 

He followed 
the direction 
of her eyes to 
thetwin buttes 
that mark th 
junction of the 
Wickip trail 
with the Blue 
Blanket and 
there came the 
answer a 
speck on the 
trail, now and 
again hidden 
in a puff of 
dust, but rap 
idly growing 
larger and 
larger with its 
advance to- 
ward them un- 
til it plainly 
resolved itself 
into a horse- 
man, and in a 
few minutes, 
with a quick 
thud of hoofs, the horseman was easily 
recognizable as Polk Simpson—Polk in 
his gala diagonals also, but with a pearl- 
handled six-shooter at either hip and 
with his hat tilted over to one side in a 
particularly devil-may-care fashion. 

He pulled his bounding pony up with 
a jerk before the buckboard and threw 
up one hand in salutation. ‘‘ Howdy, 
Mr. Bently,’’ he said pleasantly, 
‘Howdy, Bud; you’re all fixed up’s 


Polk made a 





491 
if you was goin’ ter be ried too.” 

Walker had reined in his horse a 
few paces in advance and was regarding 
Simpson with a scowl. 

‘* T cal’clate to,’’ he said 

‘So?’ said Simpson cheerfully. 

Well I reckon we might as well be 
movin’. I see you're fixed 
Irene—sweet as a peach; I seen the 
dominie yesterday an’ he’s waitin’ for 
us by this 

me. Let’s 
nove on.”’ 
I’mready, 

said 


all ready, 


ree 

Suddenly 

she screamed 
nd Polk, 
ooking 
round, found 
mself con- 
ronted by 
Walker's lev- 
lled pistol. 
‘he girl made 
movement 
throw her- 
self out of the 
ickboard, 
her father 
dhisstrong, 
irled old 

nd on her 
rmand forced 
reasily back 
nto the seat. 
th the oth- 
hand he 
rew from his 
pocket a plug 
tobacco and 

ting off a 
piece looked 
with much in- 
terest at the tableau of the rivals. 

‘See here, Polk,’’ said Walker, ‘‘I 
don’t want no trouble, but I've got the 
drop on you and you want to put out 
lively. I'll shoot if you don’t.’’ 

Polk laughed easily. Not you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ you hain’t got the sand in the first 
place an’ then you’d miss me. Do you 
reckon I’d have let you get the drop if 
I'd thought it wuth while to take a gun 
to you? You make me tired.’’ 
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He threw himself lightly out of the 
saddle and advanced toward his rival, 
who uncertainly and waveringly kept 
him covered with his pistol. Irene 
made another struggle to escape from 
the buckboard, but again her father re- 
strained her. ‘‘ Keep still you fool 
girl,’’ he said. ‘‘I want to see this. 
I—by Gad, he’s backin’ off.’’ 

It may have been an involuntary 
movement, but Walker certainly reined 
his horse back as Polk approached him. 
‘* Keep off,” he screamed, ‘‘ Keep off, 
or I'll kill you.’’ 

Polk made a sudden wildcat spring 
and catching Walker by the wrist and 
the collar of his coat dragged him from 
the saddle and fell on him. When he 
arose the next instant he had the pistol. 

‘* What did I tell you,’’ he said, as 
Walker in turn struggled to his feet, 
‘*T said you wouldn’t shoot. Now do 
you want me to beat the head off you 
or have you enough for the present ?”’ 





HE Marquise swept into the break- 
fast room from the gardens, and 
her brother-in-law rose from his 

omelette with a smothered groan—for 
he was gouty—to accomplish a bow of 
ceremony. 

‘* You grow more beautiful each day,” 
said he, kissing the fingers of the Mar- 
quise. ‘‘ You are the most beautiful 
woman in France.’’ 

‘‘T was sixty years old on my last 
birthday,’’ said the Marquise haughtily. 
‘‘ You amuse yourself.’’ But the pink 
deepened a bit in her cheeks, for all 
that. ‘‘ Is the post arrived ?’’ she de- 
manded. 

‘« There were no letters,’’ said he. 

‘* But the newspapers,’’ she said 


quickly, ‘‘ the ‘ Matin,’ the ‘ Figaro’ ?”’ 
And then, at something she saw in the 
old gentleman’s face, the pink faded 
slowly from her cheeks and her knees 


-THE KINGDOM OF EXILE 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Walker dusted himself with his 
pocket handkerchief. ‘‘ We'll settle 
this later,’’ he said, with a malevolent 
look. ‘‘ I’m goin’ to be married to-day 
an’ that’s goin’ to keep me busy.’’ 

Polk looked at old man Bently and 
old man Bently looked at Polk grimly 
for a moment and then suddenly relax- 
ing to a grin, he turned to Irene. 

‘* This looks like a put-up job, you 
baggage,’’ he said. 

‘* I told you I was willin’ to git mar- 
ried to-day if you wus bound I should, 
but I didn’t say the man would be Bud 
—nor it won’t,’’ said the girl defiantly. 
‘‘T’m willin’ to meet you half way.” 

‘* Willin’ to meet Polk half way, I 
guess you mean,’’ said old man Bently. 
‘*Well I reckon you might as well 
marry a man that’s got some spunk as— 
Oh, Bud; I guess we won’t wait for you. 
You can come on later an’ kiss the 
bride—if she’ll let you. Git on your 
plug Polk and let’s hit the breeze.’’ 





seemed, all at once, to weaken under 
her, so that she sank into a chair beside 
the table and stared at him. 

‘*The—Lucanian affair, Henri ?’’ 
she said ina little faltering half whisper. 
‘“ It is—settled ?”’ 

‘* Alas! it is settled,” said the old 
gentleman, and shook his head. ‘‘It 
is settled in the only possible fashion. 
Lucania becomes a Russian province— 
in effect. Thesituation is wrapped up 
in much language.’’ 

‘* And—”’ said she, ‘‘ and Louis—the 
King ?”’ 

** He left Czerin yesterday,”’ said the 
old gentleman. ‘‘ It is said that he is 
going to Paris.” 

The lips of the Marquise quivered, 
and one great tear ran down her cheek. 

‘*Poor Louis !’’ said she. ‘‘ What 
is there for him todo? Where can he 
go? He is an old man, Henri, and 














“ You have a Heaven of your own.” 
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none toostrong. Oh, a dethroned king 
is such a pitiful thing !”’ 

‘‘’The Emperor,’’ said her brother-in- 
law, ‘‘ will probably give him a palace 
in Vienna. He can end his days there 
in peace.”’ 

‘* Not Louis,” she said very positively. 
‘* He would never dothat. He hasa cer- 
tain great pride. What would be his 
standing in Vienna? He has been a 
king ! His ancestors were kings before 
the Hapsburgs had a name.’’ 

Then, after a little silence, she looked 
up to meet the eyes of the man across 
the table, and the flush had returned to 
her smooth cheeks. 

‘* fhe comes to Paris,’’ said she, ‘‘ he 
shall come here. I havea right to it. 
We have been life-long friends. He 
shall come here for so long as he will. 
Oh, Henri,a crownless king is sucha 
pitiful thing !”’ 

The old gentleman across the table 
stared. 

‘* Mother of Heaven !’’ said he. ‘‘ The 
thing is impossible !’’ 

The Marquise smiled. 

‘* It—it’s not proper !’’ he sputtered. 
‘* You'll be alone here, Aleine. I must 
go to Carlsbad for my gout. It’s not 
proper. There would be a scandal.’’ 

‘‘We'’re past all that, my friend,’’ 
said she gently, ‘‘scandals and the 
rest. Louis is five and sixty and I’m 
an old woman. Besides, I’m a widow.”’ 

‘“That is just the point !’’ insisted 
the man. ‘‘ You ave a widow. People 
will talk.”’ 

But the Marquise rose, shaking her 
head with a little odd smile, and moved 
across the room toward the windows 
which gave upon the terrace. 

‘* A crownless king is such a lonely 
thing, Henri!’’ she said. ‘‘ He shall 
come here.’’ 

And a week from that day he came. 
He came quietly, with no ostentation 
nor show of rank, for he brought but a 
body-servant and one gentleman. The 
Marquise received him in her great hall. 
She gave a little low cry and caught her 
breath sharply when she saw his face, 
how gray it was and lined and worn, 
and how his shoulders drooped. It 
seemed to her that he had, all at once, 
grown very old—broken. 


She would have knelt to kiss his hand 
but the ex-king cried out sharply :— 

‘* Aleine, Aleine !”’ and bent his white 
head and kissed her hand instead, and 
the hand of the Marquise shook under 
his lips. 

Later, she led him out to the long 
south terrace, where, standing, one 
looked over lawns and gardens to the 
Loire at their foot, and, beyond the 
river, to wood and village, and blue 
hills against the sky. There was sun- 
light, a bit dimmed, morning sunlight 
not too warm, and there was a little 
breeze that bore up from the gardens 
with a scent of roses. 

The man who was no longer a king 
stood beside the marble balustrade of 
the terrace, and his gray face worked 
and twisted. 

‘“You are very peaceful here, Ale- 
ine,’’ said he. ‘‘ You have a heaven 
of your own, barred from the world. 
One should grow old happily in this 
paradise of yours.”’ 

‘“'There are things, Louis,’’ said the 
Marquise, smiling a bit sadly, ‘‘ that 
one cannot bar out from even this para- 
dise of mine.’’ And there grew in her 
eyes, the while she watched his worn 
face where grief lived, a great passion 
of womanly tenderness—of anger at 
those who had wrecked his life, of pity 
for the wreck, of asort of beautiful sym 
pathy such as a woman only may bear. 

‘* Let us call it ovr paradise, Louis,”’ 
she said, and smiled again, ‘‘ your 
haven from the world as well as mine. 
We're two lonely old people, mon roz, 
who have no one but each other to 
claim. You must stay with mea long 
time.’’ 

The ex-king turned to her with a gay 
little deprecatory laugh, and he lifted 
hands and shoulders. 

‘Dear lady, dear lady !’’ he cried. 
‘* Figure to yourself the scandal ! Think 
what your world would say !”’ 

‘*T have no world, Louis,’’ said the 
Marquise. ‘‘I have outlived it.’’ And 
she laughed. 

‘“You echo Henri’s alarm,’’ said 
she. 

‘‘Henri?’’ he questioned. ‘‘ Ah, 
your brother-in-law, the present Mar 
quis! He is away ?”’ 
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‘* In Carlsbad,’’ said she. ‘‘ Henri 
is gouty, poor dear !’’ 

The ex-king raised his face to the 
summer breeze, and sniffed its burden 
of roses. 

‘* You offer me something very sweet, 
good friend,’’ said he, and sighed. ‘‘ But 
[I must not wrong you by accepting it. 
You are too peaceful here, too happy, 
too content, to bear easily the intrusion 
of such a storm-battered vessel. I’m a 
derelict, Aleine, dismasted, rudderless, 
aimless—a king without a kingdom. 
Oh, my lady, a crownless king is a piti- 
ful thing !’’—He did not know that the 
Marquise had said just that of him, a 
week since— 

‘* If I could have died in battle !’’ he 
cried bitterly. ‘‘If I could have gone 
down fighting! If I could even have 
abdicated—given my crown to another 
stronger man for my country’s good, 
and watched her prosper under his rule! 
I have no country. ‘There is no longer 
a Lucania—A crownless king!’’ he 
cried again under his breath, and he 
moved restlessly up and down the flag- 
stoned terrace before the Marquise, smit- 
ing his hands together. 

‘* What is a crownless king? One 
man too many in the world! He fits 
into no niche—an embarrassment to his 
friends, a troubler of precedence wher- 
ever he goes! A skeleton at every 
feast.’’ 

‘* Louis, Louis !’’ cried the Marquise, 
and went to him, halting him in his walk, 
and put her two hands upon his arm. 

The man who had been a king looked 
into her eyes for a long time,and a 
queer half sob broke from him. 

‘* Oh, loveliest of all!’’ said he at last, 
‘‘you do not change with years.” 

They went down from the high ter- 
race, down between borders of box and 
across lawns of velvet where tiny foun- 
tains spouted, and they came to a Greek 
pavilion set about with lilies, and, at 
the very foot of the rose gardens, they 
came to an arbor shaded from the sun, 
cool and green and odorous. Some- 
where out of sight in the thicket, water 
splashed. A moss-grown sun-dial stood 
near, and there were seats and pillars 
of marble, very ancient. 

‘*You do not change with years,” 


said the ex-king again when they had 


seated themselves, but his tone and 
bearing had altered, so that even his 
bowed shoulders seemed squarer; and a 


bit of color had come into his gray 
cheeks, and, one would say, a rakish 
gleam to his fine eye. He had been a 
beau of renown in his day—even for a 
salkan king. 


‘* You grow young, Aleine,’’ said he, 
‘* while I hobble toward the grave.’’ 

The Marquise rose and achieved a 
courtesy. Ifit was with pain she gave no 


sign of it. Indeed her cheeks were rosy. 

‘‘Oh, your Majesty,’’ she sighed, 
‘‘ will you never have done with flat- 
teries? Not till your last breath, I'll 
swear. Oh, Louis, Louis, look at my 
white hairs! ‘ Young,’ forsooth !’’ 

‘‘T’m looking at your deaux yeux, 
said the uncrowned king, ‘‘ and at your 
rose-leaf cheeks, my lady, and at your 
girl’s waist, and at—’’ 

‘*’That will be far enough to look,’’ 
said the Marquise hastily. And the 
ex-king crossed one knee over the other 
with a chuckle. 

‘*T don’t believe your hair is white,’ 
he persisted. ‘‘I believe you powder it.”’ 

‘* Louis, Louis!’’ cried the Marquise 
with crimson cheeks. But her laughter 
was near to tears, for she knew so bit- 
terly well what his gaiety covered, and 
her heart ached for him. 

‘*For your pretty speech,”’ said she, 
you shall have—what would you 
have, mon rot ?”’ 

‘* The rose,”’ said the old man, ‘‘that 
you pulled when we came down through 
the gardens; the rose you are wearing 
in your bosom.’’ But as the Marquise 
leaned nearer to him to put the rose 
into his buttonhole, her fingers trem- 
bled oddly—as when he had kissed 
them, and the ex-king’s little fit of 
gaiety seemed all at once to leave him, 
so that his eyes turned once more som- 
ber and deep and very tragic 

Two tears rolled down the furrows 
of the ex-king’s face, and he dropped 
his head into his hands as he sat lean- 
ing forward, elbows on knees 

‘* Oh, my lady,” he said in a whisper 
—‘‘ my lady, you waken in me some- 
thing long buried and forgotten! I’m 
too old a man to be stirred so, my lady.”’ 
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** While you were a king, I could not tell you.” 











His hand dropped behind him on the 
marble seat and found her hand, and 
they sat a long time silent. 

‘*T wonder,’ said he at last in a 
musing tone, ‘‘ why you have never mar- 
ried again, Aleine. You have been a 
widow for more than thirty years, have 
you not ?—ever since I first knew you.’’ 

‘* Marry—again ?’’ said she in a little 
amazed whisper. ‘‘/ marry? Oh, no, 
no! I have never wished to marry 
again. I have never thought of it.’’ 

‘*T am curiously glad,”’ said the man 
who had been a king. ‘‘I donot know 
why, but Iam glad. And I,’’ he went 
on after a time, ‘‘ I have been unwilling 
to marry again, too, though they wished 
me to. I did not willingly marry Vic- 
toria. You know why, for I told you 
many years ago about the little girl in 
Campania whom I had loved. So, when 
the queen died, I could not bear to go 
through it all again, for I have never 
forgotten—Her. ‘They say that old 
men forget, that a boy’s love comes to 
seem to them strange and alien and 
trivial. Perhaps I am not yet old 
enough, for it is still fresh to me.”’ 

He ceased speaking, and for another 
long time they sat silent. Then— 

‘*So we are two lonely old people 
together, as you have said,” he went 
on. ‘‘ Neither of us has kith or kin. 
For me—I have not even a country, 
not even a home. It would 
be very bitter without you, my lady,”’ 
he said, and smiled sadly down at her. 

But the Marquise seemed to be weigh- 
ing in her mind something of import. 

‘* Louis,’’ she said in a strained tone, 
and halted to steady herself, ‘‘ Louis, 
do you remember one evening at court, 
thirty years ago—one evening when the 
music had got into your head a bit and 
you were a bit low in your mind? Do 
you remember asking me if you might 
kiss me once, and telling me why—tell- 
ing me about the poor music teacher's 
daughter whom you had loved when 
you were the Crown Prince, whom you 
had lost but never forgotten? Do you 
remember telling me that I looked like 
her and that you wished to kiss me once, 
pretending to yourself that I was the 
little girl in Campania ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the ex-king ina shaking 


voice. ‘‘ Oh, yes, yes!”’ 
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‘“Do you remember, Louis,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ telling me about the locket you 
had given the little girl in Campania, 
with the royal arms carved upon one 
side of it, and how she had asked what 
the arms meant ?”’ 

**Yes,’’ said the man. ‘‘ Oh, yes!’’ 

‘“‘I let you kiss me once, as you 
asked,’’ said the Marquise. ‘‘ You 
were to marry the Bavarian princess 
the next month, but at that time you 
were not married and I was a widow, 
so I let you kiss me once, and after you 
had gone | sat there in the winter gar- 
den gripping my hands till the nails cut 
me, to keep from telling you, as I ached 
to do, what you must not know. ’ 

The Marquise rose to her feet, and 
the ex-king, trembling a little from he 
knew not what, rose also, staring into 
her face. And the Marquise put a hand 
into the bosom of her gown and brought 
out a thin gold chain which seemed to 
encircle her neck, and at the end was a 
flat gold locket chased with the arms of 
a certain royal house. 

‘** Aleine!’’ cried the man who had 
been a king. ‘‘ Mother of Heaven! 
Aleine, Aleine !’’ 

His voice ran up almost to a scream 
and broke and played strange tricks. 
But the Marquise, pale and shaking, 
stood before him trying to smile. 

‘* Yes, Louis,’”’ said she, ‘‘ it is true. 
While you were a king I could not tell 
you. NowImay. It is true.’’ Her 
knees weakened suddenly under her so 
that she sank down once more upon the 
old marble bench, and the ex-king, care- 
less of age and stiffness, threw himself 
upon his knees before her and dropped 
his head in her lap sobbing. 

‘“Oh, loveliest !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Oh, 
most wonderful! Oh, queen of all the 
world, that such things can be true! 
Oh, heart of my body, to find you at 
the last! Dearest, dearest, will you 
marry me ?”’ 

The Marquise, laughing softly through 
her tears, laid her cheek upon his white 
head and kissed him. 

‘* Oh, Louis !’’ she said, ‘‘ we are old 
and full of sorrows, and we have not 
much longer to live, but such as we are 
we belong together. Such as I am take 
me, if you will, my king. The world 
will be very sweet with you beside me.”’ 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE JEWELER'S SHOP 


ENT and Doherty became the he 
roes of one of those fairy tales in 
which the times were rich. For 

eight consecutive days, after laying the 
gutter bare from wll to wall of the 
shaft, and slabbing the latter down to 
the last inch, they washed their twenty 
tubs a day, and averaged rather better 
than four ounces to the tub. The daily 
yield only once fell below £300 at cur- 
rent rates; but more than once it im- 
pinged upon £400. Altogether the 
eight days realized upwards of fifty 
pounds of gold dust, which was the ag- 
gregate amount handed over to the com- 
missioner, who forwarded it to Geelong 
by gold escort, which delivered it to a 
firm of gold buyers whom the commis- 
sioner could recommend, and who pres- 
ently remitted some £2,400 in hard 
cash. 

These wonderful days were also the 
most comfortable that the partners had 
yet spent on the diggings. They were 
properly looked after for the first time. 
They had three good meals a day, to 
say nothing of coffee and a biscuit be- 
fore they went to work in the early 
morning, and afternoon tea with hot 
cakes or any other incongruous luxury 
which happened to occur to the stew- 
ard’s mind. 

Jewson was excelling himself; but an 
outsider would have said it was well 
worth his while, for Denis had hit upon 
a scale of pay which made him after all 
a small partner, whose earnings might 
amount to several sovereigns a day, but 
could not fall below five pounds a week. 

The lucky pair took their luck very 
coolly, one because he did not under- 
stand the value of money, the other be- 
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cause he understood it too well to esti- 
mate a thousand pounds at a penny more 
than a tithe of the ten thousand on 
which he had set his heart, and he be- 
gan almost to resent the fact that at 
this rate it would take ten weeks for 
him to reach his minimum, and he was 
also annoyed that in all the gold they 
had got there was not as yet a single 
nugget. 

‘*T promised to send the first one 
home to England,” he said openly in 
the hut. ‘‘I would give a hundred 
pounds to have one worth fifty to send 
by the mail to-morrow night.”’ 

Jewson was crouching over his camp- 
oven at the time ; his back straightened 
and for some moments he sat in an ar- 
rested attitude, his head thrown up in 
undisguised attention, but that was not 
noticed and his face could not be seen. 

That night the steward was so long 
upon his rounds that Denis did not sit 
up for him, but decided on a word of 
remonstrance in the morning. But 
in the first hour of the new day that 
happened which effaced all untoward 
impressions from his mind. 

Denis had been lowered into the shaft 
to dig. Doherty had raised one bucket 
of washdirt and was waiting for the 
next. A loud shout brought him tothe 
shaft’s mouth. 

‘“A nugget, Jimmy! A nugget in 
the nick of time! I nearly cut it in 
two with the spade !’’ 

It was a very small nugget, much the 
shape and size of a kidney bean, but of 
singularly pure and smooth gold, and 
Denis declared that it was just the 
thing. With the point of his knife he 
removed every particle of earth and 





























then scrubbed it with soap and water 
until the nugget was as bright as the 
best sovereign from the mint. It seemed 
to give him greater pleasure than all 
the gold-dust despatched to Geelong, 
and no more work was done before 
breakfast, which was taken with the 
nugget on the table in front of Denis, 
save when he pressed a piece of twine 
into the cleft made by the spade and 
tried how it looked round Doherty’s 
neck, 

‘* Half should be yours by rights,’’ 
he said; ‘‘ but you won’t mindif I credit 
you with the weight instead? Don’t 
be a fool! Of course I'll do that! But 
it was almost my last promise—to send 
her my first nugget—and it’s been a 
long time coming.’’ 

‘* Funny its coming just when you 
wanted it for the mail,’’ remarked 
Doherty in perfect innocence; but the 
steward spoke up from his self-appointed 
place beside the fire. 

‘*T only wonder it’s the first,’’ said 
he, ‘‘but you take my word it ain’t the 
last. ‘Talk about Jeweler’s Shops! 
You've opened one of the best on Bal- 
larat; look at the men you’re bringing 
back to the gully; there’d bea rush if it 
wasn’t for the depth they’ ve got to sink, 
and you had all that done for you !”’ 

Nothing could have been more con- 
sistent and withal less officious than the 
discreetly sympathetic encouragement 
of the steward; he also knew something 
about gold-mining, and his unobtrusive 
suggestions were often of value. 

And the eight days of harvest were 
almost at an end; that very morning 
there was a subtle change in the ap- 
pearance of a bucketful that Doherty 
sent up, and Denis forthwith washed an 
almost wholly unprofitable tub. He 
then went down the shaft, anc found as 
he expected that they had struck the 
bottom of the gutter, and were on the 
hard paleozoic floor. The difference 
was even more marked than it had been 
between the red clay and the auriferous 
drift, which was here only four or five 
feet thick. ‘There were still some tubs 
to take before the corners of the shaft 
were cleared to the bed-rock. 

‘* And then ?’’ asked Doherty with a 
blank face. 
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‘* Then the fun begins.’’ 

‘Tunnelling ?”’ 

‘** Of course. 

‘But how do you know which 
Way ?” 

‘* Down the gully; nothing simpler. 
But first of all we can try all round with 
trowels in holes just big enough to take 
your arm, like tasting cheese; then 
where it’s richest we shall tunnel for 
another three months, and if this is the 
gutter and not a pocket we shall be well 
enough off by that time to take a spell 
and talk things over.”’ 

They were for once down the shaft 
together, and as they stood discussing 
the situation the steward’s small head 
appeared like that of a pin against the 
little square of sky high abo 

‘“There’sa Chinaman selling beer,’’ he 
shouted down. ‘‘ Would you like some?”’ 

‘*Very much,’’ answered Denis. 
** Draft or bottle ?’’ 

** Bratt.” 

‘Then take three pints, and cool it 
in the gallon jar. It’s an occasion,’’ 
continued Denis down below. ‘‘’The 
first of the nuggets before breakfast and 
the last of the gutter before noon; only, 
it’s not the last; and even if it were that 
little nugget would be some consolation 
to me.”’ 

When they regained the upper air 
there was still half an hour before the 
mid-day meal, and Denis spent it in 
finishing a long letter and packing the 
nugget with it in a small tin box pro- 
duced by Jewson: this he tied up in 
brown paper, but was unable to seal for 
want of wax; and the parcel remained 
by his plate as the naked nugyet,had 
done at breakfast. 

It was now the beginning of January, 
and the hottest weather that Denis had 
ever known on land. ‘The beer was 
therefore a great and timely treat; each 
man made short work of his pint; and 
the little package was duly toasted on 
the eve of its travels. A pipe on the 
bed was all he would allow himself that 
day; the others were already asleep 
when he lit up and began puffing vigor- 
ously to keep his eyes open. The eight 
long days were beginning to tell on him. 
This one was also of an unbearable and 
inhuman heat. 
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Denis was the first to open his eyes. 
The pipe had dropped from his teeth. 
It could not have dangled very long, 
yet the bowl was the coldest thing Denis 
had touched that day. Well, it was 
lucky he had not set fire to himself; and 
since the others were still stretched in 
slumber, the steward on his blanket 
near the door, it could not be very late. 
Time enough at least to do what he had 
intended doing without disturbing them 
—and with a bound Denis was in the 
middle of the floor. 

The packet was gone from the table 
where he had left it. Had he left it 
there? He tore the blankets off his bed 
in the wild hope of finding it there. 
No; he remembered keeping his eye on 
it as he lay back smoking likeasot. In 
an instant the things were swept off the 
table in the vain search for the little 
brown paper parcel. All this time Denis 
was venting his feelings in little invol- 
untary cries, but now he called the other 
two by their names. ‘They stirred un- 
easily without waking. 

Denis began to guess what had hap- 
pened. His mouth was dry and his 
head heavy. ‘The light had altered. 
Outside the shadows had run like ink, 
and by the watch it was almost five 
o'clock. A three hours’ sleep instead 
of one! And his packet gone with the 
time of posting it ! 

Hesearched further before finally rous- 
ing hiscompanions ; andthere weresigns 
that the whole place had been carefully 
ransacked, but none as yet that anything 
else had disappeared. 

‘* Robbed !’’ echoed Doherty sitting 
up stupidly at last. His eyes had lost 
all their brightness, and he was soon 
nursing his head between his hands. 
But Jewson was quicker to grasp what 
had happened—quicker than Denis him- 
self. 

‘* That yellow devil of a Chinaman !”’ 
he exclaimed, and sat smacking his lips 
witha wry face. ‘‘Opium! I thought 
so. I’ve known the taste too many 
years ; but I’ll know 47 when I see him 
again, and I'll string him up to the 
nearest tree by his own pigtail! Draft 
beer, eh ? I wonder who else he of- 
fered it to. See what comes of striking 
it rich and letting it get about that you 


have struck it! No, I know you can’t 
help it unless you've gota private river 
to wash your dirt in ; but that’s what’s 
done it, as sure as I’m standing here.’’ 

‘* But you are not standing there,’ 
rejoined Denis as the servant made for 
the door. ‘‘Where are you off to in such 
a hurry ?”’ 

‘To lay my hands on John China- 
!’? answered Jewson with an oath. 


’ 


man ! 
‘To catch him red-handed with your 
nugget on him, and to ram his own pig- 
tail down his yellow throat!”’ 

The partners were left looking at each 
other with rather different expressions. 

‘*He’ll do it, too,’’ said Doherty 
jerking his head towards the door. 
‘* Trust the old steward.”’ 

‘* T suppose one must trust him,’’ re- 
marked Denis in a dubious tone. 

‘Trust him? Of course you must! 
Why not, mister? You don’t seriously 
think the steward’s had anything to do 
with this, do you ?”’ 

‘* Not seriously,”’ replied Denis; nor, 
on reflection, had he the smallest 
grounds for any such suspicion. 

‘* And you've lost nothing except the 
nugget, have you ?”’ 

‘* And the parcel it was in, and my 
letter.’’ 

‘* Perhaps he’s a chap like me, wot 
can’t read,’ the lad suggested by way 
of consolation. ‘‘ But are you sure 
that’s all you’ve missed ?”’ 

He was looking very hard at Denis. 

**T think so, Jimmy. Why ?’’ 

‘‘Tf you undo another shirt-button 
I’ll tell you.”’ 

There was no need for Denis to do 
that. His fingers were down his neck 
in an instant. And the lanyard of his 
beloved’s hair, which had encircled it 
day and night for the last three months, 
was gone with the little ring that Nan 
had given him at their farewell on 
board the J/emnon. 

His rage and distress knew no bounds. 
The loss of a far larger nugget had been 
a bagatelle compared with this. A cer- 
tain superstition was ingrained in Denis; 
it was one of the few things he had in- 
herited from both the races whose blood 
clashed in his veins, and in a moment it 
was as though his star had fallen from 
the zenith. Apart from the loss of that 
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which he held dearer than aught but 
Nan herself—her talisman—there was 
the utter ill-omen of such a loss. And 
Denis raved about both, bidding Doher- 
ty find another mate as quick as he 
could, for they were at the end of their 
tether and would wash no more ounces. 

‘* And if we did,” cried the distracted 
fellow, ‘‘if we took out a million be- 
tween us after this, it would only be to 
go home and find herdead. You makea 
note of it and then clear out of the sink- 
ing ship. My luck has ended this day !”’ 

Doherty bore it as long as he could, 
then jumped up saying he was going 
for the police. ‘‘ Not for you,’’ he ad- 
ded, ‘‘ though you deserve the Logs if 
evera man did. I’ve heard a black- 
fellow talk like that, but not a white 
man, and may I never hear the like 
again! We'll have the traps on the 
track of that Chinaman, as well as Jew- 
son, and we'll get back what you've 
lost for its own sake, not for what it 
can’t alter one way or the other.’’ 

This bracing remonstrance was not 
without effect. Denis controlled him- 
self by an effort, dashed away an un- 
manning tear, and was soon the sever- 
est critic of his own despair; but he 
would not let Doherty summon the 
police, neither would he go himself. 

‘* It is too intimate, too sacred—her 
hair !’’ he whispered in a fresh access 
of misery. ‘‘ Fancy furnishing a de- 
scription of that, and letting them pub- 
lish it broadcast! No, no; better lose 
it altogether; and may the thief never 
dream what it was he took !”’ 

‘«’Then where are you going ?’’ asked 
Doherty, following Denis as he strode 
out of the hut. 

‘* Down the shaft, to start the tun- 
neling, and to try just one tub before six, 
to see if the luck has changed or not.”’ 

While he was down, Doherty, wait- 
ing at the windlass, received a visit 
from the friendly neighbor who had 
kept an eye on their cradle at the creek 
The man was a genial, broad-shoul- 
dered, black-bearded digger of a rough 
but excellent type; and on reflection 
Doherty told him of the drugged beer 
and the resultant loss of the nugget, 
but of nothing else. 

‘* [’ve just been hearing of yourloss,’’ 
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said he, ‘‘ and I congratulate you ! It’s 
not many lucky diggers whose luck at- 
tracts the light-fingered gentry and who 


only lose a four ounce nugget after all! 
So that cook of yours has gone to look 
for the Chinaman ?’’ 

eal 

‘‘T hope he’ll find him,’’ said the 
burly digger, and went off with a dry 
smile and a good-humored nod 

But it was no Chinaman whom Jew- 
son had gone to seek; it was a gentle- 
manly digger of peculiarly British ap- 
pearance, with military whiskers which 
had never been allowed to meet upon 
the chin ; and he was found waiting at 
the place where the special coach with 
the English mail was due to start for 
Melbourne at six o'clock. 

‘* Hello ?’’ said he in an ungracious 
undertone. ‘* Why, what's happened 
to you, Jewson? I had given you up 
altogether 

‘‘T thought he'd never wake up,” 
whispered Jewson as they drew aside, 
‘‘and I dursn’t run the risk of his find- 
ing me gone as well as—as well 
sir!’ 

‘“What the devil 
about, Jewson ? And what's that ?”’ 

It was a small brown paper parcel 
which the steward had produced 

‘* Something you're going to be so 
kind as to post and register in Mel- 


as this, 


are you talking 


bourne, sir. In Melbourne, mind, not 
in London, Captain Devenish !"’ 
‘* But it’s addressed—why, damme, 


it’s addressed to Miss Merridew ! 

‘*T know that, sir.’’ 

‘* Who addressed it ?’’ 

‘*The clever bloke who thinks, he’s 
going to marry her!’’ answered Jew- 
son through his artificial teeth. 

Devenish took heart from the cun- 
ning and confident face raised so slyly 
to his. ‘‘ What do you in by ask 


ing me to post his presents to her ?’’ 
he demanded angrily; but his anger was 
less due to the request than to the un 


derlying subtlety which he 
far better not seek to probe 
‘‘T’m not going to tell you, Captain 
Devenish. You said you it to 
me, sir.” 
‘But it is something from him to 
her ?”’ 


felt he had 


| leave 
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‘‘That I promise you; but it'll tell 
its own tale, and you’ll hear it soon 
enough, once you get home safe and 
sound,” 

The driver had mounted to his place. 
The five horses had been put to. Dev- 
enish hesitated with the little brown 
paper packet in his hand. 

‘* And she really ought to get it?’’ he 
whispered. 

‘‘It’s only due to her, poor young 
lady.’’ 

‘* But to me? Is it due tome, man?”’ 

‘*Tt'll do you more good, sir,’’ said 
Jewson, raising his crafty eyes, ‘‘ than 
ever anything done you yet, in that 
quarter, Captain Devenish.”’ 

Ralph put the packet in an inner 
pocket. ‘‘ Well, I'll think about it,”’ 
said he; but he did not take the hand 
that was held out to him. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE COURIER OF DEATH 


Denis passed many days underground 
in the fascinating pursuit of driving a 
tiny tunnel due south from the bottom 
of the shaft. That way ran the lead as 
traced already on its outer skirts, and 
that way burrowed Denis through its 
golden core. The miniature corridor 
which he made was but two feet wide 
and not six inches higher than its width. 
Denis could just turn round in it by a 
series of systematic contortions. 

The drive was not timbered like the 
shaft which led to it, but at intervals 
props were wedged against the walls, 
with flat wooden caps to support the 
roof. Yetthe task seemed to Denis too 
precarious to depute, and worming 
every inch of his way it took him till 
February to penetrate fifteen feet. 

Doherty was consoled by a position 
of infinite responsibility above ground; 
he had the washing of every bucketful 
which came out of the drive, and he 
also was single-handed, but for some 
help at the waterside from the friendly 
fellow with the black beard, whose of- 
fices he was able to repay in kind. 

The average yield in washen gold was 
many ounces a day. And daily Denis 
took it, his revolver in his pocket, to 


the commissioner for transmission to 
Geelong, where the accredited gold- 
buyer had turned out so well that the 
partners no longer received his pay- 
ments in cash, but had several thou- 
sands to their credit in his books. 

Jewson was much subdued. There 
was something uncanny in the way this 
fortune was growing under his eyes in 
spiteof him. The man was invaluable. 
So much labor underground must have 
been deadly in its effects without regu- 
lar supplies of proper food properly 
cooked. And there the steward never 
failed. But Denis had his eye on him 
and was wise enough never to betray 
whatsoever suspicions he had enter- 
tained with regard to Jewson’s com- 
plicity in the theft of the nugget and 
the ring. 

Jewson naturally thought that matter 
had blown over; but one morning, as 
he was happily occupied with the duties 
which he really relished for their own 
sake, the door darkened as a pair of 
broad shoulders jammed between the 
posts, and the steward found himself 
confronted by a blue-black beard which 
contrasted invidiously with the unwill- 
ing whiteness of his own. 

‘* Well,’’ said a voice of grim good- 
humor, ‘‘ have you found him yet ?’’ 

‘‘What are you talking about?” re- 
plied the steward testily. ‘‘ Who are 
you, and what do you want?’’ 

‘* Never you mind who I am,’’ saidthe 
big man at the door. ‘‘ You've seen 
me afore, and I’ve seen more of you 
than you might think. What I want 
is to know whether you ever found the 
Chinaman you went lookin’ for a month 
ago, and that’s what I be talking about, 
so now you know.”’ 

The steward stood at the table with 
his wicked head on one side considering 
rapidly while he affected to ransack his 
memory. 

‘*You mean the Chinaman who sold 
the doctored beer ?”’ 

‘*T mean the Chinaman who sold you 
the beer that got doctored.”’ 

‘*No—I never could lay hold of 
him,’’ said the steward, ignoring the 
pointed improvement upon his phrase. 

‘¢ Well, I have,’’ said the big miner in 
the doorway. 
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‘*T’d been lookin’ for him, too, you 
see and yesterday found him at the 
other end o’ the diggings, away past 
Sailor’s Gully. And why do you sup- 
pose he’d never been near us again ?”’ 
asked the big black man without shift- 
ing a shoulder from either doorpost. 

‘‘I don’t know,’ said the steward 
sulkily. ‘‘ How should I? 

‘*How should you? Because you 
told him never to come no more !”’ 

‘* He’s a liar,’”’ hissed Jewson with a 
tremulous oath. 

‘* And why should you say he ever 
came at all ?’’ 

‘*Some other lie, I suppose,’’ 
Jewson with another oath. 

‘* Because you told him to; went to 
the other end o’ the diggings to find 
him, bought a bit of opium from him, 
and told him to bring along the beer 
next day. Oh, yes, they may be all 
lies,’’ said the big digger, cheerfully; 
‘* but then again they may not.”’ 

‘* Like to go down ‘and tell him now 
—like me to let you go down ?’’ asked 
Jewson with a venomous glitter in his 
little eyes. The digger laughed heartily 
in his face. 

‘* No, thank you,’’ said he; ‘‘ not 
without a third party handy to keep 
you from meddling with the rope! But 
Ican wait, my friend, and I can come 
again. My claim’s not so far away, 
and 1’ll be back at dinner time if not 
before. So now you know what’s be- 
fore you when your boss comes up. He 
may believe you and send me to the 
devil, but he’s got to hear my yarn, and 
judge for himself. So there it is. I 
like to give a man fair warning, and 
that you've got.’’ 

The hut doorway was no longer in 
eclipse. It framed once more a vivid 
panel of parched earth and blinding sky 
with a windlass and a stack of washdirt 
in the foreground. But the hut itself 
held a broken ruffian whose ruin stared 
him in the face. 

That marriage would never take place. 
That thousand pounds would never be 
paid. That hold upon a young married 
man of means and of position would 
not be given to Jewson as a lifelong as- 
set after all. On the contrary, the 
petty theft might be brought home to 
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slowly that minutes passed in the 
operation. When it was up he flung 
out the washdirt, replaced the bucket 
on its hook, and craned his neck over 
the lip of the shaft, to listen, and to peer. 

A very faint light came from the 
single candle which Denis took with 
him along the drive; it just glimmered 
upon the floor of the shaft, and on the 
wall opposite the drive; but in the glim- 
mer nothing moved, and nothing shone. 

The steward closed his eyes and put 
a hand to either ear. The chip-chip- 
ping had ceased. There was no sound 
at all. And then, but not till then, did 
the criminal realize his crime. 

He drew himself up with an uncon- 
trollable shudder, and looked quickly 
on all sides of him. ‘The sun was high 
in the deep blue heavens. The white 
tents in the gully shimmered in its glare. 
No one was about on the next claim; 
all were underground, or at the creek; 
no human eye had seen the deed. 

Yet the skin tightened on the murder- 
er’s skull, and a baleful dew broke out 
upon it, and the little eyes for once 
grew large with horror. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE OLD COUNTRY 


There are few more attractive houses 
near London than one that shall be 
nameless in these pages; enough that it 
lends the beauty of mellow brick and 
sunken tile to a hill-top already pic- 
turesquely wooded, not fifteen miles 
from the Marble Arch, yet in the 
country’s very heart, on a main road 
where the inquisitive may still discover 
it for themselves. ' 

To this pleasant English home Mr. 
Merridew and his daughter returned in 
the month of February, after a weari- 
some but uneventful voyage, and a 
week or two atthe Langham Hotel as 
a corrective. A distinguished physi- 
cian had prescribed a month, but in ten 
days Nan had all the new clothes she 
needed, had seen all the plays she cared 
to see, and went in such fear of a certain 
topic of conversation, forced upon her by 
the heedless, that it was anguish to her 
to go about. So one of the carriages 
came up from Hertfordshire, and on a 
clear but chilly afternoon father and 


daughter drove home together. The 
old red house looked warm and kindly ; 
the servants stood weeping through 
their smiles ; the firelit rooms were all 
unchanged, save in their new promise 
of perfect privacy, and in her home it 
was grasped from the first that Miss 
Merridew could not bear to speak about 
the wreck of the North Foreland and 
her own romantic rescue by one of the 
officers. Thus she had no occasion to 
explain that she was engaged to him, 
and Mr. Merridew left the announce- 
ment to Nan. 

It is none the less safe to assert that 
there was not a waking hour of these 
early days in which the girl was oblivi- 
ous of her engagement. It weighed on 
her mind far more than it had done at 
sea, though there she had missed Denis 
dreadfully, and sometimes with a resent- 
ment which she could not help. She 
would think in these moods of her last 
conversation with Ralph Devenish—it 
was the only curé—but fresh cause for 
displeasure awaited her in London. The 
voyage had been so long that certain 
Australian packets had given the J/em- 
non a start and a beating; when Nan 
learnt this she counted on a letter, but 
there was none. She studied the ship- 
ping news in the 7zmes. More vessels 
arrived from Melbourne, but from Denis 
never a word. Sometimes the disap- 
pointment made her positively ill ; al- 
ways it left her tossing between the 
Seylla and Charybdis of terrible alter- 
natives. Either he was indifferent or 
else he was dead. And when she deemed 
him indifferent there were things unfor- 
gettable that made her almost wish him 
dead ; but when the terror of his death 
came over her in its turn, then she 
prayed not for his love but for his life. 

Mr. Merridew was not the man to 
note all this, or any of it, and hold his 
peace ; but he was so little at home that 
it was easy to deceive him, and his first 
conversation with Nan on the sub- 
ject was really started in the city, where 
his partner, Ralph’s father, had been 
inveighing against the Dents with the 
unbridled bitterness begotten of a fam- 
ily feud. 

“To think of the son of that mar- 
riage sneaking into our line under his 
own accursed name! It’s so common, 
and I had no idea the fellow was at sea; 
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but now I know how we lost our ship. 
You may shake your head, Merridew ; 
wasn't she lost in his watch? You 
don’t know the breed as I know it, and 
I suppose you're grateful to the fellow. 
By the Lord, I should be grateful to 
him, too, for stopping at the diggings ! 
His father would have taken advantage 
of the situation and married himself 
into the family before you knew where 
you were !”’ 

It was no mere lack of moral cour- 
age that deterred John Merridew from 
the admission which rose naturally to 
his lips ; he no longer regarded as inev- 
itable the marriage to which he had con- 
sented in his agitation after the wreck, 
and to mention it to Ralph’s father 
when Ralph himself had evidently 
not done so in his letters seemed an 
altogether needless indiscretion. He 
was, however, a peculiarly conscien- 
tious man, who would have much 
preferred to have stated the fact ; not 
having done so, he had a curious desire 
to alter the fact to suit his silence, and 
so struck his first blow at Denis, more 
heavily than he intended, that night. 

‘* No,’’ said Nan in quick answer to 
his question. ‘‘ No, I have not heard 
from him yet.” 

‘* Not a word ?”’ 

‘* Not yet, papa. Surely you knew? 
You may be sure I shall not keep it to 
myself when I do hear.’’ 

There was a double reproach, of 
which her father felt his share, in the 
sudden bitterness with which the girl 
spoke. But John Merridew had now 
convinced himself that he had a parental 
duty to perform, that cruelty was the 
only kindness, and some little exagger- 
ation justifiable to that end. 

‘* It is most extraordinary,’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘I never heard of a more ex- 
traordinary thing.”’ 

‘*T don’t see that at all,’’ replied Nan 
hotly. ‘‘ You know what he is doing, 
and / know he is doing it with all 
his might; what time can he have for 
letters, digging all day, and what oppor- 
tunity, living in a hut ?’’ 

‘* But that is so extraordinary,’’ pur- 
sued Mr. Merridew. ‘‘ That he should 
have elected to stay behind to do all 
that.’’ 

‘* You know it was for my sake!”’ 
exclaimed the girl, tears in her eyes. 
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‘* Oh, you are unkind to us both! He 
would not marry until he had something 
to marry on, something of his own, and 
there he was where people were making 
fortunes in a day. Whatever I may 
feel, you ought to respect him for doing 
what he has done. But it shouldn't 
have been necessary for him to do it, 
and you were the one to make it un- 
necessary.’’ 

‘*T?’’ cried Mr. Merridew quite taken 
aback. ‘‘ Why, my dear child, what 
more could I have done ?”’ 

‘* You might have taken him into the 
office ; you might have promised him a 
partnership one day. It might have been 
an unusual thing to do,’’ Nan added 
with a sudden sense that she was talk- 
ing wildly. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I have 
always thought it a thing you might 
have done.”’ 

‘* My dearest Nan,’’ said he gently, 
‘* it is the very thing I did.”’ 

She looked at him with blank, unsee- 
ing eyes. ‘‘ What do you mean?’’ she 
asked coldly. 

‘*T actually offered him that very 
opening with every prospect of partner- 
ship that a single partner could offer.’’ 

‘* When ?’’ asked Nan after a further 
pause. Her voice had changed. 

‘* The first time I saw him after the 
wreck.’’ 

‘* And why did you never tell me be- 
fore ?’’ 

‘*My dear child, need you ask? I 
thought it would hurt you,’’ said Mr. 
Merridew, and the tender compassion in 
his voice was not unmingled with re- 
morse, for Nan had turned very pale and 
her lip quivered. ‘ 

‘*It does,’’ she said simply. ‘‘ No 
doubt that was why he did not tell me 


either,’’ she added and the quivering lip 
curled. In a minute she crossed over 


to her father’s chair and kissed him 
without emotion. ‘‘ I am afraid I have 
been very rude, besides misjudging you 
so strangely. But—but don’t let us mis- 
judge anybody else until we must—or 
talk about him again until we hear.’’ 
All this time, but now more than ever, 
the girl filled her life with a resolution 
which declared her caliber. She re- 
gained touch with her friends through- 
out the countryside. She visited the 
villagers, managed her father’s house 
with increased capability and no longer 
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discouraged him from entertaining. She 
had taken to reading as she had never 
read before, in a way at once desultory 
and omnivorous. And it was in a tome 
from her father’s shelves, to wit, South- 
ey’s ‘‘ Early British Poets,’’ that a sud- 
den beam of comfort and enlightenment 
shot into her soul from the immortal 
lines of Lovelace to Lucasta :— 


‘* Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Lov’d I not honor more.’’ 


So powerfully was she affected and 
inspired that Nan showed the lines to 
her father that night. 

‘*’There,’’ she said, ‘‘ that is what I 
have been wanting to say for him all 
these weeks. There speaks Denis him- 
self. I was thinking of him when I went 
for a book, and I put my hand on this 
and opened it at this place !’’ 

Mr. Merridew was full of sympathy, 
a quality in which he was rarely defi- 
cient; besides, he cherished the most gen- 
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uine desire for his daughter's happiness. 

‘* Believe in him, dear !’’ sne whis- 
pered in her father’s ear, her arm round 
his neck. 

‘* Very well, Nan.’ 

‘* From this moment !”’ 

‘‘No; not from this moment,’’ said 
Mr. Merridew, characteristically seek- 
ing to justify his former asseveration, 
‘when not for a single moment have I 
ceased to bless him for preserving my 
darling’s life. How could I disbelieve 
in him in my heart after that? But 
when I think of all he did for you—’’ 

‘* Don’t; please don’t !”’ 

Her face was hidden against him. 

‘* But I must,’’ he rejoined cheerily. 
‘* We must not forget all he did, and I 
am afraid we have. Why, Nan, what is 
it ?”’ 

‘* Nothing—nothing— only I wish he 
had let me drown—lI wish that !’’ 

And with this hard saying the girl 
was gone, with tears that puzzled John 
Merridew to his dying day, and flaming 
cheeks that dried them as they ran. 


’ 


( Zo be continued.) 





T the junction of the Balbeggie and 
Sunnylaw roads, and within sight 
of the sparkling waters of Devon, 

lay a spotless white cottage, which was a 
center of attraction to old and young in 
Moulin. It had once belonged to the 
keeper of the toll-gates, but these had 
long since been done away with, and 
the cottage, though still called the 
‘* Vettes,’’ was now the postoffice of 
the village. Besides this, it was the 
great emporium for oatmeal, boot-laces, 
fresheggs, liquorice-strings, the ‘‘Scots- 
inan,’’ and sometimes fresh scones and 
oatmeal cakes ; so that all classes of the 
community came there to spend their 
pence. 

Nor was this all. If you were favored 
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and could penetrate ‘‘ben the hoose,”’ 
you would get a taste of all the gossip 
to be had within at least twenty miles. 

The merchants who dealt in this 
variety of goods were three old spin- 
sters—the Misses Maingay. Nobody 
knew how old they were. Nobody re- 
membered them to have looked a day 
younger. They could tell you about 
the wedding of the Laird’s grandfather, 
and how long ago that was nobody 
dared to guess. 

Miss Janet Maingay was the eldest of 
the three. She generally sat in the 
shop, as she was too old and rheumatic 
to move much about. Miss Lisbeth, 
the second, had a very square jaw and a 
decided manner, and ruled not only the 
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household but most of the parish. Miss 
Ann, the youngest, was always busy 
and full of chat. Shedid the work of 
the house, while Miss Lisbeth did the 
scolding, and Miss Janet the comfort- 
ing, which division of labor quite satis- 
fied all parties. 

A great event took place once a year. 
Two of the old ladies took tea with the 
housekeeper at the Castle. On this im- 
portant occasion Miss Janet’s Indian 
shawl was produced (given her by the 
Laird’s father), and Miss Lisbeth’s silk 
dress—both to be instantly after re- 
placed in tissue paper. 

Unwittingly, I called for stamps on 
this eventful afternoon. The door was 
ajar to the ‘‘ben,” or inner room. The 
old ladies were in animated discussion, 
and they did not even notice my entry. 
Not being hurried I sat down on the 
counter, the only chair having a rickety 
air about the legs. 

‘‘Ye maun mind your mainners,” 
said Miss Janet anxiously. ‘‘ She’s 
English, the new housekeeper, and they 
du say folks are terrible polite in Lon- 
don.’’ 

‘* Hoot awa’,’’ said Miss Lisbeth, ‘‘ye 
needna be tellin’ us tae mind our main- 
ners. We dinna tak’ tea at the Castle 
ilka day.”’ 

‘*T)’ye think,’’ asked Miss Ann tim- 
idly, ‘‘they would mind us blawin’ our 
tea? It’s terrible hot at the Castle, 
and it’s no polite tae tak’ muckle 
creain.”’ 

‘*Na, na,’’ said Miss Janet decidedly, 
‘‘there maun be nae blawin’. I mind 
when the English maids took tea here 
in the storm, there was nae blawin’. It 
was awfy genteel tae see them eat.’’ 

‘* But if we maunna be'blawin,’ we 
can maybe put the tea in the saucer ?’’ 

‘* A dinna mind, but I’m thinkin’ it’s 
no’ genteel even to dae that.” 

Miss Lisbeth and Miss Ann sighed 
deeply. It was a mournful prospect 
that of going out to tea when you ex- 
pected to find it scalding hot. 

‘But they'll no’ be just sittin’ leukin’ 
at it?’’ said Miss Ann sorrowfully. 

‘*Aye,’’ said Miss Janet, ‘‘there’s 
naething tae do but wait. But,’’ she 
added cheerfully, ‘‘ye needna be back 
till seven o’clock, sae ye’ll hae plenty 


o’ time tae mind your mainners."’ 

‘‘And I suppose,’’ said Miss Lisbeth 
with resignation, ‘‘we maun only tak’ 
twa bits o’ sugar. They do say”’ (in 
an awe-struck whisper) ‘‘that there’s 
folks in London that’ll tak’ nae sugar 
ava’ !’’ 

Such painful gentility was far beyond 
Miss Ann. 

‘*T dinna believe it !’’ she said stoutly, 
‘‘and onyway I'll no’ spile my tea for 
onybody.”’ 

‘‘Aweel,’’ said Miss Janet, ‘‘that 
doesna sound likely, sae if I were you I 
would jist watch what the housekeeper 
taks, and tak’ the same yoursel’s.”’ 

This decision seemed extremely satis- 
factory, and there was silence while the 
Indian shawl was being draped. 

Miss Lisbeth chuckled. 

‘“The housekeeper’ll no’ hae sic a 
shawl as that! Na, na, it would do for 
the leddie hersel’.’’ 

‘‘T sometimes think,’’ said Miss Ann 
timidly, ‘‘that maybe it’s a wee thing 
ostentatious for folk like us.’’ 

Exclamations of horror followed this. 

‘* And d’ye think,’’ said Miss Janet, 
with a gentle dignity, ‘‘ d’ye think that 
the Laird o’ Balbeggie would hae gien 
us presents that’s no’ suitable? He 
kent fine what was ostentatious, a deal 
better nor you and me.’’ 

Miss Ann was squashed. 

‘* It’s true sister, a’ didna think o’ 
that.”’ 

Further rustling and the Miss Main- 
gays emerged. The two younger were 
uncomfortable but happy. The shawl 
was very hot for an August day, and 
the black silk dress was very heavy ; 
their black kid gloves were much too 
tight, and each of the four buttons were 
strained to bursting. But what is dis- 
comfort when one goes to tea at the 
Laird’s? Their bonnets literally 
bristled with satisfaction. I liked them 
best myself in a frilled white mutch, 
with a clean checked apron, such as 
Miss Janet was wearing, but not for the 
world would I have breathed such an 
opinion. No one could have been so 


cruel as to ruffle their content. 

As I wheeled past the yellow corn- 
stocks, through the autumn haze, I 
thought of our neighbor the old Laird 
































of Balbeggie, coming home twenty years 


ago, laden like a treasure-ship with 
presents for his friends. And I won- 
dered if any had lasted so long or given 
such pleasure as Miss Maingay’s shawl. 

The sun was low when I returned. I 
could not resist calling at the postoffice, 
to hear an account of the great event. 

‘*Did you hear much about Lon- 
don?” Iasked. ‘‘ Do you not think 
it’s a fine place ?”’ 

‘*T’m no’ sure,’’ said Miss Lisbeth, 
shaking her head, ‘‘ the sairvent-lassies 
are sae prood they'll no wash their ain 
claes !”’ 

‘* And ye canna get a dish o’ proper 
parridge !’’ chimed in Miss Ann. 

‘* And the cooks’ll no’ make scones, 
and havena sae muckle as seen an oat- 
cake !’’ went on Miss Lisbeth. ‘‘ Do 
ye think if they canna take sugar-cakes 
they'll hae naething tae their tea but 
breid and butter ? 

‘*T’m afraid so,’ I said, ‘‘or per- 
haps toast or crumpets.”’ 

‘* And what'll crumpets be ?”’ 

‘* Qh, indigestible things rather like 
toasted sponge, but they don’t have 
them often because they sticky people's 
gloves.”’ 

‘* But they'll no’ tak’ tea with their 
gloves on ?’’ gasped Miss Lisbeth. 

‘*Some dae, but it’s rather messy, I 
maun confess.’’ 

‘It’s waurthanthat,’’ said Miss Ann, 
‘* it’s terrible extravagant.’’ 

Miss Ann’s imagination was always 
roused over those creatures called 
strangers, whom she regarded with the 
sort of wonder we give to the specimens 
in the Zoo. She at once imagined 
English ladies, sitting in their own 
drawing-rooms, always with kid gloves 
on, devouring a horrible kind of toasted 
sponge. No wonder the results ap- 
palled her imagination. 

‘*Puir bodies!” she said, including 
the whole English race in her pity, 
‘I’m thinkin’ there’s many a waur 
place than Scotland !”’ 

Miss Lisbeth took off her spectacles 
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and considered. She was far-famed as 
a traveler, having been once to Edin- 
burgh and twice to the next county. 

‘* Aye,’’ she said thoughtfully, 
‘*there’s mony and beautifu’ places in 
the world, but there’s no a superior 
place tae Scotland.”’ 

This was tremendous praise from a 
Moulinite, for they are sparse with their 
words, whether in praise or blame. 

‘*And what do you think of it?’’ I 
said to Miss Janet. ‘‘ Do you not some- 
times feel this lonely, when you have a 
long afternoon by yourself? Would 
you not like to be in busy London, with 
gay folk passing at your window, and 
may be friends coming in to greet 
you ?”’ 

Miss Janet shook her head 

‘* Na, na, Miss Molly, there’s a deal 
to be seen oot of my window here. I 
see the corn growin’ yellow, the harvest 
folk comin’ by, and the sun settin’ in 
the west, and the bairnies runnin’ to 
schule in the morn. An’ I was jist 
thinkin’ Miss Molly the day, what a 
terrible deal I hae tae be thankfu’ for. 
Wha are we tae desairve a braw Indian 
shawl, and a new thatch tae our roof, 
and broth ilka day, when there’s mony 
a yane that hasna bite nor sup! And 
mair than that,’’ she added with a 
beautiful light on her old face, ‘‘the 
kirk sae near that I can gang tae’t ilka 
Sabbath !” 

I looked round the bare room, and 
into the ‘‘ ben ’’ with its carpetless floor, 
and its rickety chairs, and wondered if 
many people would have found so much 
room for gratitude. 

‘*T sometimes feel fair ashamed,” she 
went on, ‘‘ jist tae think what a deal I 
hae to be thankfu’ for !’’ 

The dying sunlight threw a beam on 
her white hair, and made a picture that 
Rembrandt or Millet might have 
envied. 

‘“Thank you,’ I said, ‘‘and good- 
night !”’ 

The three faces smiled at me, and I 
wheeled away towards the sunset. 





VIRGINIA HARNED 


By ADOLPH KLAUBER 


With portrait of Virginia Harned drawn from life by JOHN CECIL CLAY, 
and printed in colors as frontispiece to this magazine 


N some respects Virginia Harned oc 
cupies a position on the American 
stage to which that of no other of our 

actresses is analagous. Her relations 
to the general public recall Mr. Lin- 
coln’s famous and popular phrase: 
‘*For the people who like that sort of 
thing it is just the sort of thing they 
like.’’ In Miss Harned’s case there 
seems to be no middle ground where 
public appreciation is concerned. Peo- 
ple either like Virginia Harned very 
much or they do not like her at all. It 
does not follow, on this account, that 
her artistic qualifications are undefined. 
The public may be a unit in its enthu- 
siasm about a player, but that enthusi- 
asm does not necessarily imply the 
presence of exceptional artistic gifts. 
And the reverse of the proposition is 
equally true. 

In the popular esteem of the player, 
nowadays more than ever before, per- 
sonality plays a large part. The char- 
acter actor, engaged in sinking his in- 
dividuality beneath the surface of his 
art, is seldom the universal favorite. 
He or she—for the same rule applies to 
the women as the men—is not the one 
selected for exploitation asa star. No, 
it is the player with an individuality, 
a personality that the public knows. 
That individuality represents the wares 
in the managerial shop—the player's 
name is simply the label on the goods. 

Miss Harned is a case in point. There 
is much in her buoyant nature, her ex- 
uberant and voluptuous grace and rich, 
warm coloring to appeal to those whose 
ideas of life are not tinged with the 
gray shadows of the Puritanical point 
of view. On the other hand, the very 
possession of those qualities, a person- 
ality suggestive of life’s enjoyment—a 
being breathing forth the essence of 
easy and comfortable living—creates a 
spirit of antagonism in those who per- 
sist in viewing life as a ‘‘ vale of tears.’’ 


Miss Harned owes in large measure 
her prominence on the stage to-day 
to her personality, for it entered large- 
ly in her first marked success, as 
well as in later instances. The origin- 
ator in this country of the role of Dru- 
sella [ves in Henry Arthur Jones’ com- 
edy, ‘‘ The Dancing Girl,’’ she was 
called upon to represent a wayward, 
high-strung girl, fretting in the quiet 
surroundings of Quaker family circles, 
and ready at the first opportunity to 
throw herself into the gay abandon of 
a life of pleasure and excitement. Miss 
Harned’s appearance in this role in sup- 
port of EK. H. Sothern—whose wife she 
has since become—brought her almost 
immediate recognition. There were ex- 
ceptions to the general praise, of course, 
as there always are, but on the whole 
they seemed unjust. It was contended 
that the portrait was at times needlessly 
coarse—that may not have been the ex- 
act word, although it conveys the idea 
implied. But the stricture was unde- 
served. There was a note of reserve in 
Miss Harned’s performance that sug- 
gested something deeper than the mere 
outward manifestations indicated—a 
low, timorous, wailing note of a nature 
less wicked than ignorant, the dying 
note of the bird that beats its head 
against the cage, struggling for a sup- 
posed freedom that is really only to 
bring it into the jaws of the cat. 

And yet, satisfying as Miss Harned’s 
effort was in this instance, it fell far 
short of her accomplishment in ‘‘ Tril- 
by,’ when Paul Potter's dramatization 
of the Du Maurier story was produced 
in Boston in 1895. 

Miss Harned’s 77rz/by was beau- 
tiful, appealing, and, as was the case 
with her Drusella Ives, suggestive not 
of a nature wholly or wilfully bad, but 
of a being so placed that there had been 
neither time nor opportunity for an un- 
derstanding of the conventions of re- 














Virginia 
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served maidenliness asthey are supposed 
to exist everywhere but in the Quartier 
Latin. 

In ‘‘ The Adventures of Lady Ursula’’ 
Miss Harned revealed another phase of 
her art, the delightful comedy vein 
which she possesses being especially in 
evidence. Here, too, was a suggestion 
of pleasing womanliness with just 
enough of reserve and modesty in the 
scenes where (/rsu/a, masquerading as 
a boy, is discovered by her lover. 

Of Miss Harned’s earlier career thefe 


is little that calls for extended com- 
ment. It is the usual tale of hard 
traveling and uninspiring parts. Her 


sarliest engagement was in a company 
playing ‘‘Our Boarding House.’’ 
Later she joined George Clark, touring 
for a brief period in New England in 
‘*’The Corsican Brothers.’’ After this 
venture, which ended in disaster, she 
acted Les/ie in ‘‘ A Night Off’’ with a 
company touring the South and West. 
Then she had an unpleasant experience 
in ‘‘ The Still Alarm’’ which resulted 
in her coming to New York. Here her 
first appearance was at the Fourteenth 
Street Theater in Sedley Brown’s ‘‘ A 
Long Lane’’ and she then joined Louis 
Aldrich’s company. While she was 
playing in ‘‘ The Editor,’’ Daniel Froh- 
man saw and engaged her as E. H. 


Sothern’s leading woman. She ap- 
peared in ‘‘ Lord Chumley,’’ ‘‘ The 


Dancing Girl’’ and ‘‘ Captain Letter- 
blair.’’ Then she joined A. M. Pal- 
mer’s stock company, appearing as 
Letty Fletcher in ‘‘ Saints and Sinners,”’ 
Mrs. Sylvester in ‘* The New Woman ”’ 
and J/rs. Erlynne in ‘‘ Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan.” ‘‘ Trilby’’ followed and 
then she rejoined Mr. Sothern’s com- 
pany, being notably successful as the 
eerie //f in ‘‘ A Sunken Bell.’ An 
ambitious effort, not entirely satisfying 
to be sure, was this actress’s assump- 
tion of the role of Szmone in Sardou's 
psychic play ‘‘Spiritisme.’’ Miss 
Harned has also essayed ‘‘ Camille’’ 
and ‘‘ Ophelia.”’ 

Two seasons ago, Virginia Harned be- 
came a star on her own account. It 
cannot be recorded that the venture in 
its earliest stages was an unmixed bless- 
ing. Edward E. Rose’s dramatization 
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of ‘‘ Alice of Old Vincennes,’’ selected 
for the occasion, was a melodramatic 
affair, crude in construction and wholly 
disappointing to those who hoped for a 
reproduction of the pleasant atmosphere 
of the Maurice Thompson romance. 
Miss Harned at times flashes of 
her charming comedy quality, but gener- 
ally speaking her Alice was as disap- 
pointing as the play. 

Last season when it was announced 
that Charles Frohman had selected 
Virginia Harned to impersonate /rzs, 
in Arthur Wing Pinero’s painful but 
powerful study, there was much sur- 
prise among those who were familiar 
with the London production. There 
the role had been originated by Miss 
Fay Davis, the direct antithesis in tem- 
perament and method of Miss Harned. 

Miss Harned was, however, satis- 
fying to critical judgment so far as 
her personal limitations would allow, 


gave 


but that she made /77s as much her 
own as she had done in the case of 
several previous parts would be too 


much to say. ‘There was manifest in- 
sincerity at times that marred the por- 
trait, and the deepest notes of emotional 
excitement were not always suggested. 
At the same time there was something 
appealing in the suffering of so beauti- 
ful a woman, though Virginia Harned 
is too essentially a material being to 
arouse the deepest sympathy 

It is in the suggestion of the nega- 
tive phase—and, as I have said, that is 
an important one—of the character of 
/ris that Miss Harned was least satisfy- 
ing. The most successful thegtrical 
interpretations are those in which the 
imagination of the auditor reinforces 
and in a measure emphasizes the re- 
sources of the player. Miss Harned 
does not suggest feminine weakness and 
her portraiture could hardly fail to be 
marked by a positive quality which was 
away from the playwright’s intent. 

Technically Virginia Harned’s /rts 
was sound and revealed a breadth of ex- 
pression that marked a decided advance 
over any of her previous efforts, and 
that admission carries with it a large 
share of praise, for this actress’s artistic 
career has generally been one of honest 


endeavor and consistent progress. 
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Toe ortie passengers, on either the Y. 
Z. or the A. B. roads, seldom paid any 
attention to the callofthe porter when 

the train stopped at that particular station, 
except to observe that the two roads came 
within forty feet of each other but did not 
intersect, and to wonder why the place was 
called ‘‘ Summit’’ or ‘‘ Cut,” for it is situated 
in a broad valley and the track is graded up 
instead of cut down. 

Nature was at her best in spreading out 
there the sight for a great city. Some of the 
citizens are so loyal to their home town that 
they will not or can not tella stranger how to 
reach any other town by rail or by private 
conveyance. A common expression among 
the people is, ‘‘ When a man once makes 
tracks in Summitcut he is sure to come back.”’ 
Numbers of examples were always at tongues’ 
end. The old women prided themselves on 
the fact that one born in the place had been 
made a bishop and had afterwards come back 
and Pere sermon for his old friends. 
Half-grown boys pointed out the fence cor- 
ners, near the depot, where Barnum once fed 
his camels and elephants, on a Sabbath after- 
noon. 

The Eleventh Census estimated the popu- 
lation of the town as being 211, and an indig- 
nation meeting of the citizens was talked of 
but nothing came of it. 

If travelers had no other reason for remem- 
bering the place, the fact that ‘the accommo- 
dation train on one road invariably passed just 
four minutes before the other got there, that 
it was not even a flag station for the fast mail 
on either road, and that no freight trains were 
allowed to carry passengers, would have in- 
delibly stamped the monotonous scenery on 
any mind. 

The wayfarer, who had waited twenty-four 
hours to make connections, left four minutes 
too early to see a fellow-creature craw] off and 
begin the supreme test of his patience. 

There was no sleeping house anywhere 
near, but the passengers were allowed to 
lounge or sleep as much as they pleased in 
the waiting-room. Between the tracks a 
Dutch widow kept an eating house which 





SUMMITCUT 
By WIGHTMAN FLETCHER MELTON 


furnished some excuse for deceiving the ap- 
petite. Eggs were boiled till they turned 
blue; if sugar was wanted for the coffee, 
the landlady announced sternly that it had 
already been mixed with the milk; if Sallie, 
the hired girl, passed the pie to one person 
who did not want any, the woman would im- 
mediately point her finger in quick succession 
at all the others around the table and say, 
‘“N’r you, N’r you, N’r you—Sallie, take’em, 
put ‘em up.” 

The waiting-room was originally painted 
white on the inside, but every conceivable 
space, from the wainscoting to as high as the 
tallest man could reach standing on a bench, 
was filled with writing: poems on patience; 
obituaries of hard boiled eggs; applications 
for lots in the local cemetery; propositions to 
teach a school between trains; analyses of the 
drinking water; odes to gnats and mosquitoes; 
wills; testaments; and what not, with here 
and there ‘‘ Veni, Vidi, Vicissi.” But it was 
not to any of these things that the town owed 
its name. 

The leading citizen of the town was physi- 
cian, postmaster and justice of the peace. 
He owned a tanyard and a blacksmith shop 
and lived ina two-story house with a base- 
ment. The barber of the town had a parti- 
tionin his shop. On Wednesday and Friday 
afternoons he shaved and cut hair and on 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons he cut and 
sold beef inthe other room. The balance of 
his time he devoted to his farm and vineyard. 

Near the postoffice door stood a ‘‘ Heaven- 
wood ’’ tree on which notices of sheriff’s sales 
were tacked. The sap of the tree oozing from 
tack and nail holes congealed into a gum which 
the people ‘‘ found handy ” to seal packages 
and to make old stamps adhere. 

One afternoon, when it was too wet to plow 
and to warm to ‘‘chop’’ wood, the voting pop- 
ulation assembled at the postoffice corner, near 
the depot, to witness a game of checkers, 
played for the championship, with black and 
white trousers buttons, on the side of a goods 
box The whistle of the accommodation 
suspended interest in the game long enough 
for the entire crowd, except the two players, 
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to get nearer the track and see a little, flabby 
mail sack thrown off and a woman and five 
small children, who had camped overnight in 
the waiting-room, geton thetrain. When the 
flagman stepped to the ground the largest 
child stall to climb on, but the man said: 
‘*Wait a minute, please, till the passengers 
get off.’’ A woman and a man stepped down 
and the woman asked the man, “ And is this 
Summitcut?’’ He replied in the affirmative, 
carried her and her luggage to the waiting- 
room, and then strolled off down the track 
in the direction from which the train had 
come. Several times, before he was out of 
sight, the woman came tothe door and looked 
anxiously in his direction. Later she came 
out and walked a hundred yards down the 
track, but came back immediately to the 
waiting-room, and the agent said she sat there 
all night alone, and the man was not seen 
again till the next day after the other accom- 
modation had gone by and carried the woman 
away. He walked about the streets awhile 
and finally disappeared in another direction. 
Some one commented on the fact that the fool 
got left, and would have an opportunity to 
enjoy the sights of the town another twenty- 
four hours. 

Next morning he was in town bright and 
early and spent the entire day walking about 
the streets and reading the inscriptions on the 
walls of the waiting-room. The accommo- 
dation on each road came and went, but the 
stranger watched the last one out of sight and 
then disappeared in the woods. 

Hé wasa good-looking man and was elegantly 
dressed, and the third day, as he walked about 
the streets, many guesses were ventured as to 
his business and many remarks made as to his 
appearance. He seemed to be troubled or 
anxious about something and the village doc- 
tor suggested insanity, buta half dozen of the 
most intelligent citizens of the town who had 
talked with him declared him to be ‘‘as bright 
as a new dollar.”’ 

On the morning of the fourth day a dozen 
wives who had taken a peep at the stranger 
through the hop vines declared to their hus- 
bands that they should not have a bite of din- 
ner unless they found out the stranger’s busi- 
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ness and what he was doing in the town. 
During the forenoon the man answered with 
an indifferent ‘‘No’’ each of the questions 
asked by as many men, ‘‘Are you a drum- 
mer? preacher? school teacher? lawyer? 
prospector? merchant? tailor? doctor? mu- 
sician? poet? undertaker? rail- 
road man? 

No one knew where the man slept, and the 
people for miles around who, having heard of 
him, quit their plows and came in to get a 
look at him, declared that they had not fur- 
nished him a mouthful to eat 

The sixth day the excitement was intense. 
It was whispered around that the man was an 
oil expert and was investigating with a view 
to investing and boring. Real estate values 
jumped out of sight and an agent came down 


detective ? 





from J ville, opened a branch office, and 
did a good local and wire business till after 
midnight. 


Next morning the citizens held a meeting 
and appointed the doctor a committee of one 
to interview the stranger and ascertain the 
nature of his business. Stranger and sun 
rose simultaneously in the east. The com- 
mittee sought in vain for an excuse to get up 
a conversation. Noon came. The doctor 
went home and tried to eat his dinner, but 
was interrupted a dozen times by neighbors 
who came in and inquired, ‘‘ What about it, 
Doc ?”’ 

After dinner the stranger was not to be 
found, and it was broadly hinted that either 
the doctor had not tried hard enough to see 
him, or that he himself had induced the 
stranger to come there and create excitement 
so that he could sell his land to advantage. 

A half hour before the south-bound train 
arrived the man came in town from a direc- 
tion in which he had never been seen to go, 
and bringing with him two large valises which 
he did not take off the train the day he came. 
When he had bought a ticket to Savannah the 
doctor approached him nervously and said :— 

‘*Friend, you must excuse me, you are not 
suspected of having done anything wrong, 
but our people are half crazy with curiosity 
to know the nature of your business here, if 
you do not mind telling it.”’ ’ 





Reading the obituaries of hard-boiled eggs. 
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He thanked the doctor politely for the in- 
terest of the people but said it was a purely 
private matter and he preferred to keep it to 
himself. 

Finally, after much persuasion, and after 
the train had blown for the station, five miles 
above town, the stranger took the doctor to 
one side and said in a subdued voice :— 

**Sir, lam sorry to tell you that two years 
ago I killed a man in Little Rock. In my 
boyhood, I was a quiet and peaceable child, 


and in my young manhood I was never known 
to have a fight, but in an unguarded moment 
I gave way to passion and slew, in cold blood, 
my fellow man, and for two long years I 
was behind the bars before my trial came 
off. I was sentenced to the penitentiary for 
ten years,’ and his voice dropped into a 
whisper, ‘‘ but later, I was given my choice 
between that and a week in Summitcut, and 
like a fool I took the latter; but excuse me, 
I am about to miss my train.”’ 
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Tis defendant stepped up with a crest- 
fallen air, not so his only witness, who 
was not one of your ‘‘high-fo-lutin’”’ 
freed ‘‘niggers,’’ but who kept religiously to 
her checked homespun dresses and red bandan- 
na turban. In her eye gleamed all the pent up 
wrath born of certain righteous indignation, 
and to the judge observing her humorously 
from the bench, though with an outward show 
of austerity, this foreboded a thunder storm. 

Nor was he to be disappointed. The lawyer 
for the accused also had a twinkle in his eyes, 
but he went straight on with the case. 

“The defendant will tell the court his 
name.”? ‘Frank Taylor.’’ ‘You are accused 
of robbing, so and so’s hen house on June 


15th —’? ‘“DPat’s not de troof,’’ flashed 
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the old woman, with consequent mutterings. 
‘‘Order,’’ commanded the judge. 

The outburst became more frequent as the 
case proceeded, and as the plaintiff brought 
forward the details of the ransacked condition 
of the bereft hen house. The final torrent 
was spent upon the court, when the old wom- 
an’s turn came to testify. 

“Your name?’’ ‘Fore de Lawd! Ain’t I 
done nussed yo’ ebber sence you was a new- 
born babe; ain’t I done rocked yo’ to sleep on 
dis ole breas’, an’ now yo’ axes me my name?’’ 
‘Well, tell the judge.” ‘‘Who, me?” ‘Yo’ 
jes pokin’ fun at me, Marse Gus, kase Marse 
Jedge done eat Aggy’s good biscuits and fried 
chickens at our house too much.’’ And with 
a scornful glance at ‘‘Marse Gus’’ and ap- 
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pealing to the judge ‘‘You knows dis old nig- 
ger, don't yer jedge ?” 

It was no use trying to explain, so on to the 
next step. Was the sky clearing? 

The lightning fairly encircled the heads of 
those would-be destroyers of Frank’s reputa- 
tion, who came so upheaded and went away 
with feathers drooped lower than ever could 
have been those of the most abject of their 
lamented kidnapped fowls. 


S15 


‘*Kase ebbrybody knows M 
ain’t gwine tell no lie,’’ was her irrefutable 
conclusion after she had unbared the terrible 
perfidy of ‘‘dem low mouf, black-as-dey-skins- 
hearted niggers, who sayed Frank stole dey 
ole feather-legged, mite-kivered chickens 
what eben a dorg wouldn’t look at, much less 
sich a high-tuned sasschayin gem’n as he wuz!” 

So the judge thought too, and sunshine 
reigned in two thankful hearts. 


immy Aggy 


SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS ARE MADE OF 


By MAY ELLIS NICHOLS 


6¢ ELL, that’s done!’’ he said, as he 
W pulled off his overcoat and threw 
it across the nearest chair. 

Just then the little bronze clock on the 
mantel struck the half hour; it lacked only 
thirty minutes of midnight. 

It was the eve of his wedding day, and he 
had been giving the conventional dinner to 
his best man and a few special friends. He 
had made it a quiet affair as befitted the fact 
of his former marriage, but it must be con- 
fessed that his guests felt the complexity of 
the situation. Nevertheless, it had passed off 
pleasantly, so that now, after goading the 
smouldering coals into life, he sank back 
luxuriously into his Morris chair with 
the deep satisfaction that follows the success- 
ful performance of a social duty. 

After atime he took a tiny box from his 
pocket, drew from itthe plain gold ring pro- 
vided! for the morrow and held it so he could 
read the inscription ifiside: ‘‘To Helen from 
Edward.’ <A girlish face of rare loveliness 
smiied down upon him from its gilded frame 
and, glancing up, he met the pictured eyes 
and smiled responsively. Then, replacing the 
box, he sat for a long time watching the fire. 

Slowly his face clouded; old memories were 
crowding upon him. At last he crossed the 
room, sat down at his desk and took a key 
from his key ring, but hesitated before fitting 
it to the lock. Again he glanced at the face 
on the mantel and said, apologetically; 
‘Surely to-night Ihave the right, even if to- 
morrow it is disloyalty.’’ 

The key clicked in the lock and he drew 
out the drawer. There was a package of 
letters in it and a small box; he opened the 
box first. It held none of those consecrated 
nothings—bows of ribbon and faded flowers 
—that women cherish. One glance showed 
its contents; a photograph, a lock of hair and 
a baby’s pink and white bootie, that was all. 

He fingered the soft knitted thing, laid his 
cheek for a moment against the hair, then 
taking the picture in his hand, gazed at it 
long and earnestly. 

“You understand, don’t you, Margaret ?’ 
he said aloud. ‘‘Some way, you always 
understood. It isn’t that she’s to take your 


place—no one could evet 
darling, you know that?” 

The eyes seemed to look at him doubtfully 
as he continued; ‘‘ You see a man can’t live 
this way always, dear. He’s no better off 
than a stray dog with no one lake a home 
for him’’—was there mist in the pictured 
eyes, or only in his own? And then,”’ he 
hurried on, ‘‘ there’s little Margaret.’ Surely 
the eyes grew tender now. How do I know 
what a wee thing like that needs, and Helen 
says she will be good to her? 

At that the eyes grew inscrutable. He 
waited, asif for an answer, but, at last, with a 
long drawn sigh, replaced the picture rever- 

ently and, with 

the box stillopen 

before him, un- 
tied the package 
f letters and be- 


our place, 
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gan to read them. They had been carefully 
filed, the oldest on top. First came a few tied 
by themselves with a blue ribbon; they 
were the ‘love letters.’ The first one 
read : — 


*“DEAR NED: ‘ 
The roses were so lovely I could not wait 
to thank you. Be sure and come early.”’ 


And another :— 


‘* NED DEAR: 

‘‘ Billy wanted to earn a nickel so I let 
him bring this note to you. Itis just to tell 
you--can you guess what ?’”’ 


He could remember just how Margaret’s 
six-year-old brother came striding into his 
office, proud to be the bearer of this official 
document. 

Still another, a later one, ran :— 


‘* My DEAREST : 

‘* Don’t come till eight to-night, for I 
am to try on ¢he dress at 7.30 to see if every- 
thing is right.”’ 

The dress was her wedding gown. 

He read them all, breezy, merry little mes- 
sages they were, just like Margaret’s whole- 
some self, full of life and love, but love writ- 
ten between the lines, not in fulsome words. 
Only once did she really yield to his repeated 
pleas for expression; then she said :— 


‘*My DEAREST: 

‘You asked me last night to tell you, 
or, if I preferred, to write you how much I 
love you. Don’t you know, darling, that I 
couldn’t if my life—not this life alone but the 
next one too—depended on it. This love-life 
isa new existence to me anyway, and only 
just begun. It will grow and grow. Don’t 
you feel that yourself? Do you remember 
Mrs. Browning’s Sonnet beginning: ‘‘How do 
I love thee, let me count the ways?” I think 
she came nearer saying it for me than I shall 
ever come to saying it for myself. Read it as 
said to you by me, and read this part twice : 


‘*T love thee with the breath 

Smiles, tears of all my life!—and if God 
choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death.” 


He folded over the page hastily to hide the 
words “‘ love thee better after death.”’ 

‘‘Does she?’ he asked himself. ‘‘Does she 
love me better than ever, and I—” 

His fingers trembled as he put the letter 
back in its envelope and took the next from 
the pile. This began: ‘‘ My dear Husband,”’ 
and was written from their own home, three 
months after their marriage while he was 
away on business. 

_ The Browns had called, she said; she was 
improving the opportunity to work on his 
Christmas present; the carpenter had fixed 
the catch on the kitchen door so she felt per- 
fectly safe ; Katy made such a delicious apple 
pudding for dinner, it was a shame for him to 
miss it, and—the foolish trifles that rmsd 

idly 





married folk write to each other. How viv 


it brought back those early days of their 
married life. 

He put the letter down and took up a second 
packet tied by themselves, but this time the 
ribbon was white. They bore the date of the 
last year of her life. 

He read slowly now, word by word, as we 
listen to the last faint whispers of the dying, 
knowing that each brings us nearer the end. 

‘‘T have just finished knitting a little 
bootie,’’ she wrote in one of them, ‘‘it is the 
dearest, daintiest, tiniest thing! I believe 
I'll slip it into this letter.’’ 

He reached for the morsel of pink and white 
wool in the drawer and held it to his lips as 
he read the remaining letters. Here a shade 
of melancholy was perceptible under her jubi- 
lant rejoicing, and this minor tone of misgiv- 
ing and foreboding grew stronger and stronger 
till, at last, her fears seemed to settle into con- 
viction. The last letter ended with the words :— 

‘IT feel, [know the joy of motherhood is 
not for me, but the baby will comfort you. 
She will take my place and you must not 
grieve too bitterly for me, my darling—’’ 

He dropped his head on his arm and for the 
first time yielded himself unreservedly to his 
sorrow without an effort at self-control. 

‘*Oh, Margaret,’’ he cried, ‘*‘ Margaret, my 
wife, come to me!” 

He stretched out his hands, but not into 
empty space. Instead they were met by a 
strong vital touch. He raised his head. Was 
he dreaming! No, he had dreamed, but the 
woman in the red dressing gown, with the 
pretty tumbled hair and dancing brown eyes 
was no dream but a very live reality. 

‘* Margaret, Margaret !’’ he repeated, still 
holding her hand. 

‘‘Why in the world don’t you go to bed, 
Ned ?”” Could celestial voice be half so sweet ! 
‘*It's almost midnight and your hands are as 
cold as a frog.’’ 

Then peeping over his shoulder, ‘ You silly 
thing! I do believe you’ve been reading those 
old letters of mine again and fell asleep over 
them. They are enough to give any one the 
nightmare. It’s ridiculous for you to keep 
them anyway, especially those morbid ones 
I wrote just before baby came.”’ 

‘*Are you really you ?’’ he murmured in- 
anely. ‘‘ I did have a bad dream; I dreamed | 
was going to be married again.” 

‘“‘Let me go!’’ she sputtered as best she 
could on account of something pressed again 
and again on her lips. ‘‘Let me go at once, 
sir,’’ struggling tofree herself. ‘‘ If you had 
the bad taste to dream such a thing, you 
needn't tell me about it.” Then finding her 
efforts futile, in a different tone,—‘‘Do let me 
go, Ned, that’sa dear. Don’t you hear little 
Margaret crying?” and added as she paused a 
moment, a delicious picture of mischief 
framed by the bedroom door:— 

‘* And, Ned, if vou are not quite sure yet 
whether you ate awake or not, you might run 
down stairs and get that bottle of sterilized 
milk out of the ice-box. You know yourself 
well enough to realize that you would never 
dream of doing that. ”’ 























ARL E. SCHULTZE, the creator of the 
( now celebrated ‘‘ Foxy Grandpa,’’ has 
in preparation for the coming holi- 
day season The New Adventures of Foxy 
Grandpa.’’ This is a collection of a large 
number of the different series of the recent 
stories of that personage. 
Mr. Schultze looks more like a banker than 
a comic artist. Many of his friends who 
have known him for years are unaware of his 
connection with the Sunday Comic Supple- 
ment. One day, as he stood talking with a 
prominent politician of his acquaintance, a 
young newspaper reporter slapped Mr. 
Schultze on the back and hailed him as 
‘‘Foxy Grandpa.’”’ ‘* Why don’t you punch 
the impudent young scoundrel’s head ?”’ in- 
quired the politician after the reporter had 
gone. ‘‘What for?’’ asked Mr. Schultze. 
‘‘ Why, what business has he tocall you Foxy 
Grandpa? You're not old.” ‘ No,” replied 
Mr. Schultze. ‘Still I’m old enough to be 
Foxy Grandpa’s father. 
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Irish romance, entitled 
‘*The O’Ruddy,’’ is at last to be published, 
and is said to be full of 
humor, dash and incident. 

All the world knows that 
just before his death Ste- 
phen Crane was at work on 
the MS. of this novel, of 
which he had completed 
about two-thirds. When 
his fatal illness began he 
started for the Continent. 
Robert Barr, his friend, 
went with him as far as the 
Channel and bade him 
good-by there. Before they 
separated they had a long, 
detailed talk over the novel 
and its completion. Crane 
thought that he would 
never get well, and ex- 
pressed the strongest de- 
sire that Barr should finish 
‘* The O’Ruddy”’ if he him- 
self should not live to do so. 

After Crane’s death Barr 
was so occupied with writ- 
ing ‘‘ Over the Border ”’ and 
editing 7he /dler, of which he had become the 
proprietor, that he was not able to doanything 
with the story, but has now yielded to the ur- 
gent requests of his publishers, who are also 
Crane’s publishers, and has carried his old 
friend’s novel to a triumphant conclusion. 

Its publication will be a literary event of 


Stephen Crane’s 





Carl E. Schultze, “ Foxy Grandpa.” 


the first magnitude, as it is th 
the brilliant Stephen Crane completed by an- 
other brilliant writer in entire svwmpathy with 
him, especially in the new and delicious treat- 
ment of that surprising Irish hero, the 
O’Ruddy. 
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An important work on the horse that will 
] 
A 


be a complete practical guide ill that is 
known about every breed in the world is soon 
to be issued, by Frank Townsend Barton, un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Our Friend the Horse.” 


The author states that his purpose is to give 
his facts in a clear, brief and systematic man- 
ner, so that the manual may be found a use- 
ful guide to breeders, owners and all others 
interested in matters pertaining tothe horse. 

It is a well-known fact that the care given 
to a horse, whatever be its particular service 
to man, is a most important factor in deter- 
mining its subsequent utility, and it is with 
this aim that the writer has been induced to 
give the more important facts relating to 
foods, feeding and stable management. 
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Beginning with the little settlement on 
the James River, every 
step of the rugged way 
trodden by the first col- 


onists is of importance to 


their descendants. How 
our forefathers lived, what 
they had, with what few 


comforts they managed to 


get along seem nearly a 
miracle to us. Many of 


their ways and means are 
written in their furniture, 
some of which surVives, 
even some of the first 
scanty goods which came 
in the Mayflower. What 
came from England, and 
when, what the sturdy 
Dutch brought with them 
or sent for, what our own 
cabinetmakers wrought 
(and we had them as early 
as 1662), constitute a sub- 
ject we often should like 
to study. ‘‘ The Old Fur- 
niture Book,’’ by N. Hud- 
son Moore, now on the press, aims to fill such 
a want. 

The early English makers and their work, 
even as early as the days of Good Queen Bess, 
are discussed and are brought down in system- 
atic order to the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 
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; SCRIBBLINGS IN OLD-TIME 
SCHOOL-BOOKS 
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y By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


( > scribbling have always been prone to 
scribbling and the pupils in the old dis- 
trict schools were no exception to the 

rule. They did not by any means confine 
their chirography to their copybooks. A fair 
surface of paper, no matter where found, was 
a temptation to some of them, and all had 
moments of mental ennui when the employ- 
ment of the fingers in aimless whittling or writ- 
ing was as natural as breathing. The ma- 
jority of the old books that have survived 
the wear and tear of use and the casual- 
ties of the passing years are comparatively 
free from markings. Books were rarer and 
far more valued in the early days than later 
and were treated with more respect, though it 
must be admitted this immaculateness is in 
part due to the fact that the books most dec- 
orated were the soonest to go to pieces and no 
longer exist. But search and appeal to elder- 
ly people brings to light many curious bits 
of school-child lore. 

The first thing the youthful proprietor of a 
book was likely to do was to mark it with his 
name. Usually he put his signature on the 
front fiy-leaf, but he might write it on the 
final fly-leaf, or almost anywhere else in the 
book. Sometimes he lettered it outside on 
the cover, or even on the edges of the leaves. 
Various common forms of name inscription 
are given below. They exhibit considerable 
originality in spelling and punctuation, or the 
lack of it, and are transcribed just as they 
were written :— 

Elisa Lee,s property 
cost of it 3/ Hartford 10th Dec 1798 


Allen m Shepherds 
Book and pen the year 
1831 augest 17 


Jonathan Colton owner 1807 
Ella Morillis my name 1828 
Inan old Latin book I find this signature :— 


Andrew Hillyer Ejus Liber 
AD 1700 and frose to death. 


The Latin students were > 
fond of writing jus Liber, o Sfoal att Fra Brook 


but the line which gives 


Steal not this book for fear of strife 
Por the owner carries a big jacknife. 


Steal not this book my honest friend 

Jor fear the gallos will be your end 
The gallos ts high, the rope is strong, 
To steal this book you know is wrong. 


Let every lerking thief be taught, 
This maxim always sure, 

That learning is much better bought 
Than stolen from the poor. 

Then steel not this book. 


The longest and most impressive of these 
incantations against possible purloiners was 
the following : 

Whosoever steals this 
Book away may 
Think on that great 
Judgment day when 
Jesus Christ shall 
come and say 

Where is that book you 
stole away. 

Then you will say 

1 do not not know 
and Christ will say 
go down below. 

Ina copy of the Protestant Tutor, a tiny 
volume published in Boston in 1685, I find a 
quatrain of a very different character from 
the rough humor or the belligerent threaten- 
ings of the usual fly-leaf entries :— 


William Graham his Book 

God grant him grace therein to look, 
that he may run that blessed race 

that heaven may be his dwelling Place. 


A rhyme of similar gentleness was : 
This Book was bought for good Intent 
pray bring it home when it is lent 
Sometimes a series of jingles was so ar- 
ranged as to lead the reader on a wild goose 
chase. Atthe top of one of the early pages 
would be written : 


If my name you wish to see 
look on page 103 


; ; Turn to that page and 
the date is the only one of a wor Ve Aon pag 


the kind I have seen, Fre- 


companied by verses such 


quently the names were ac- var PN * aod, 
as :— [he PImers frnone 


you have :- 


If my name you cannot find 
look on page 109 


Again do as you are bid- 
den and you are rewarded 


Stecl not this book, for if you do, . 
Tom Harris will be after you. otin Sotbhans Bock with :— 














Men, Women and Books. 


If my name you cannot find 
Shut up the book and never mind. 


On occasion the poetry dealt with some in- 
cidental topic, as for example these lines in 
an Adams’ Arithmetic :— 


Oh may 1 learn with true submission 
Daniel Adams composition 


Among the older schoolgirls it was often a 
fad to write sentimental verses of affection 


in each other’s books, thus:— 


To Miss Lottie 
Talways wish you happiness 
No sorrow veil your earth- 


ly bliss, 


And when this little piece . 
vou See ff 
Of friendship mine remem- 4s 

ber me. 


Your friend and school- 
mate 
Mary Ann W. 
To Ellen 
Many, many a voice will greet me, 
In a low and gentle tone 
But its music will not cheer me 
Like the cadence of thine own. 
A Friend. 
The boys once in a while made similar dec- 
larations ; but these were usually in prose 
and evidently were not intended so seriously 
as those the girls produced. Very likely the 
lad to whom the endearments were addressed 
would append joking comments. Here are 
specimens of masculine handiwork :— 


You give your heart 

to me and Iwill give 

mine to you we will lock them 

up together ahd throw away the key 


No Sir ee Oh yes 
I shall always think of you as a dear friend. 
S. Gray. 
All right Gray ; only don’t tell any one else 
about it. Lee. 


The quotation below is more dubious :— 
Francis Barton 
is my name a merica 
is my nation 


Uy eer 
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No solution was offered and 
the mysterious medley for some 
I saw that it made sense if an E 
tuted for each of the dots. 

In another of my books published a dozen 
years later is the fly-leaf assertion that 


I studied over 
time before 
was substi- 


11 weeks will never go away 
never never never never 
What repining and hopeless melancholy in 
looking forward to the long 
term just begun ! 

Toward tl end of the 
spellers was often a page of 
first names, n and female, 
and the owner of a book, 
recognizing some of these as 
belonging to his friends, was 
very likely inspired to write 
in the appropriate surname. 
as follows :— 





A'BEUW Chapin 
ALONZO Tyler 
ELISHA Gunn 
AB BY Bliss 
NAN Cy Steadman 
Along with the writing in the old books 
there is more or lessdrawing. The very early 
books sometimes have fly-leaf sketches of In- 
dians and log houses. ‘The later books have 
houses of a more modern sort, and you find 
rude drawings of steamboats, horses, birds, 
flowers, faces and the like. Often a penny or 
other coin was slipped under the fly-leaf and 
the surface of the paper covering the coin was 
rubbed with a piece of lead from the school- 
boy’s pocket, or the blunt end of a pencil. 
The children had numerous methods for 
defacing their school-books, and they also had 
certain devices for keeping them in good 
order. Many of the older books are protected 
by an outer cover of sheepskin neatly folded 
in at the edges and sewed in place with home- 
spun tow. After 1825 this outer covering was 
apt to be calico, and sometimes there were tie 
strings attached at the sides. The girls were 
addicted to the thumb paper ”’ 
ivided and slipped in where 
the thumb rested when the 
book was in use. This might 
be merely made of a piece of 


use of a 





pitsfield is my 
dweling place 
and christ i 
saivation when 
i am dead and 
all my bones 
rotten its youl 
remember me or else 
i will be forgotten 


my 


cat 4 
A schoolbook that is in my possession, dated 


1832, has penciled inside the front cover these 
lines :— 


ve 


Puzzle 
written over the commandments 
P.RS.V.R.Y.P.RF.CTM.N 
.V.RK..PTH.S.PR.C.PTST.N 


jileiaies Shweplt 
be 


newspaper or wrapping pa- 
per: orit might be nice, new 


Jap~ foolscap, or possibly bright 

- —— blue or red glazed paper. 

Pty rv a Some children had _ their 
fhe bork ad thumb papers attached to 
iu” the book by a long thread, 


or sometimes by a bit of gay- 
colored sewing silk from the 
mother’s work-basket. 

The most serious attention 
gave to his books had to do with the course. 
When the leaves began to dog-eared he 
would get out his knife and carefully pare off 
the page corners of the entire book, and if he 
had an eye for beauty he was not satisfied 
with a straight cut, but rounded the corners. 


iverage boy 
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‘* Many Cargoes,”’ by W. W. 





Jacobs, that delightful. collec- 
tion of sea stories, has main- 
tained its popularity and sells 
steadily and well. Mr. Jacobs’ 
humor has won him many ad- 
mirers who will be pleased to 
know that a new ‘‘Kemble”’ 
holiday edition is to be issued. 
It is to be humorously illus- 
trated by E. W. Kemble, in his 
inimitable manner. The stories 
areofacharacterthat lend them- 
selves readily to Mr. Kemble’s 
talent. There are to be eight 
full-page plates, done in color, 
and thirty-two black-and-white 
illustrations after pen-and-ink 
sketches, 








while waiting for that digni- 
tary by placing his pictures 
conspicuously about—against 
the chairs, on the desk and 
even on the walls. When the 
editor returned Mr. Under- 
wood naively explained that, as 
time was doubtless valuable to 
Mr. ——, he had arranged to 
submit his work without any 
unnecessary delay. The result 
might have been disastrous to 
some aspiring artist who pos- 
sessed less enthusiasm, but 
Mr. Underwood received a large 
order. 
7” 


Mrs. A. M. Barbour, who 








<> 000 << Mrs. A. M. 


Clarence F, Underwood, whose photograph 
was reproduced in a recent number of Lxs- 
LIE’S MONTHLY, has just made an arrange- 
ment to make 
a setof twelve 
calendar 
drawings for 
the Stokes 
Company for 
the season of 
1905, which is 
an instance of 
the necessary 
forehanded- 
ness on the 
part of pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Under- 
wood is a 
small, dark 
man with an 
over-plus of 
energy and 
something 
more than a 
suggestion of 
the Semitic in the color of his eyes and the 
cast of his features. Nervous, almost to the 
point of excitability, he punctuates his sen- 
tences with wildly gesticulating hands, a shrug 
of the shoulder, and an occasional emphatic 
snap of the fingers. 

There isa ring at the door. He rushes to 
open it. He has a brush behind each ear, 
another in his mouth, and his clothes are 
daubed generously with paint. “He flings 
open the door, shakes the hand of his visitor, 
places a chair, rearranges a fold of the model’s 
drapery, and is back at his easel all in a mo- 
ment, and having exchanged the greeting of 
the day. 
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The Skipper. 
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It is related of Mr. Underwood that, in 
calling with some pictures upona London ed- 
itor who bore the reputation of not being 
over-cordial to young artists, he brushed past 
the office boy, who tried ineffectually to block 
his way, ensconsed himself comfortably in 
the editor’s private office and amused himself, 


wrote ‘‘At the Time Appoint- 
ed,’’ has, in the course of her 
career, gathered local color in most parts of 
the country. Her ancestors were French, but 
she was born in northern New York and has 
spent part of her life in New England, where 
she graduated from Amherst College, and part 
of it in Minnesota, and at Butte, Montana. 
Lately she has been living in Philadelphia, 
and just now is settled at Geneva, New York. 


Barbour 
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Many good dog stories, and even books 
with the dog for a hero, have been published 
since Dr. Brown wrote ‘‘ Raband His Friends,” 
but Jack London’s, ‘‘The Call of the Wild,” 
is one of the best of them all. Mr. London’s 
stories have appeared from time to time in 
this magazine and in other periodicals, and he 
has published more than one book, but this 
latest tale is the best long story he has 
done. 

He has traveled as a tramp from one end of 
the land to the other, stopping now and then 
on the way to read at public libraries. Now 
he has settled at Oakland, California, and voy- 
ages generally in the more conventional rail- 
way train, but the public, through his stories, 
are still getting the benefit of what he saw 
and did in those earlier days. 





Jack London. 
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